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families; (3) agency staffing and services; (4) fiscal 
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the need to arouse public concern for action in improving foster care 
systems^ which in the U^S, today involve soiQe i^OO^OOO childreii. 
Although differing in geographic locatioii, ethnic coDppositicn and 
economic structure^ all five states show similar inadequacies in 
their foster family service systems, Preventii?e and preplacement 
services are seen as particularly inadequate: fanilj problems go 
unaided until the nrisis state, forcing otherwise unnecessary foster 
care placement* Namhers of children in foster care then become 
overwhelming and children's neefls and problenis are neglected and 
increase in complexity, requiring specialized care facilities which 
are lacking. It is suggested that other states might find this report 
useful. Synopses of the major studies are included in the appendix^ 
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INTIIODUCTION 

This report- is a syntheaifi of data and major recominGTidntio^R from 
Eitudieg undGrtaken by Che states of Arizotia, Calif ortiiaj Iowa, Maeaachusetts , 
and Vermont to evaluate their programs for the care of foster childrM and 
their famlliea. Synopses of the purposes, methods, and major iClndings of 
the studies are appended to this report* 

Theae five stateB are to be coiranended for taking the lead In prDhing 
into an area of ptiblic responsibility which has tremendous impact^ not only 
on the lives of the children concerned, but also on the social economic 
well-being of the country as a v^hole. It Is never pleasant to exptDse short- 
comings for all to see. However, only by careful scrutiny of programs In 
action ^can we hope to determine which approaches have f ulf llladT'^xpactationB ^ 
where we have been detoured, and which avenues have been count^rprgdluctlve » 

These five states have courageously turned the spotlight Ot\ thalr foster 
care systems in order to focus on areas nGeding iinprovement , N&ne of the 
findingSj recoOTenda tions , or conclusions In this report are Intendti^d as, 
nor should be construed to be, criticisms of the states^ locailtliis,i or per- 
sonnel concerned* Experience Indicates that few problems or shortcomings 
are unique to any one area of the country. Wajor findings frctn thm acates 
studied indicate similar patterns of problems in foster care isyvlq^a, and 
it is Incumbent on us to search for the cauies in order to rectity conditions. 

It is J therefore^ hoped that other stntes might use this riport as an 
impetus to inveitlgate situations affecting foster children tn thfelr areas p 
Perhaps we, the responsible citizens, have been complacent too long. We have 
been comfortable in our assumption that the battered^ abused, n^gle^cted. 
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abandoned, or handlcFipped child, once ramovcul txom the ^'haraful Inlfluonee^' 
of his home, lives happily vVQr after. Not fto* -'Out of sight - out of mind'' 
appearH to he c]osc?r Un tht* truth. 

The foBLur cara BystKm has achieved much that is meritorious, ThousandB 
of children have b^an helped to accomplish satisfying and fulfilling livta 
because of community concern for dependent children, KKcellunt Bervices md 
facilities have been provided to help and treat many children. Social 
workerB and agency personntsl across the United Status dedicate thCTHJ^elv^s to 
improving conditions for those In need, Courttless foster parents volunteer 
to provide loving care for children who would not otharwlSR have a family 
to look after them, 

However, there are thousandB of children ^ho are not receiving the 
attention they need to become self-sufficient, contributing members of society* 
It is these chlldrtm which this report ^^icusag upon, at the risk of accentu- 
atlng the negative. We must remedy many shortcomings In the Bystem before 
our goal is accomplished, Every child is practous. We cannot afford to 
neglect any of our foster children If we are to conalder our job well done. 

This report attempts to present a general picture of foster care programs 
and goals for effective service, children in rte system and their natural 
families, foster femilles, agencies and progrTO staff, fiscal consldarations, 
and community involvement. Many of the reports deal at length with TOtters 
of local concern; tnaterial relevant only to epaclflc localities is not 
included. 

The reader is cautioned against placing miw emphasis on statistical 
data presented but encouraged Instead to conalder such data as an indication 
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of thti probiihlc axttmt or Hcopu of an aron nuedin|^ atuentlon, Datci in the 
atudlc^s am oMicn nacoBa^irliy aubjactive. Case records and reviews must 
IncorpDrn workcrH' aBHiiaBmenlisi and opinions. Sample groups mny mat be 
typicni of the wlioltij l,f^,, tha^ naturril parents p-irticlpatlng in a survey 
nn^ likely l<> hr motii nUiblt; tlian thu group of parents aa a whola because 
they arv vl lllng to p/jrt Iclpatc ^ thair addrGaacB arc knowns and they keep 
interview appoln ttnents, Termg and categories used are not s tandardi zed | 
cloKHif icnt ions used by one state might be more or leas incluBlve than those 
used by anntber state, e.g*, acme states temlnate foster care at age 18 
whereas otherH continue until ^jga 21* A few states include delinquent chlL- 
dren in their statewide caseload of foster chlldrens but most do tiDt* The 
Vermont atudy mentionB that delinquent children are sent to Weeks School 
follov;ing court hearingB, llie Iowa study Includes children cared for by pro-- 
batlon officers* other states^ reports do not mention delinquent children as 
a group. Since the foster care system does not generally include children 
Incarcerated for delinquency. It is probably safe to assume the caseloada do 
not include that category* This Is not to say that foster children do not 
have behavior problems or occasionally display delinquent behavior. The 
data has iiot been validated, and although some has b^en checked for reliability, 
most has not. 

An attenipt has been made to present whatever data are available in cate-' 
gorles relating to specific subjects, Wliere possible this niaterlal has been 
presented in tables or lists so that the reader can easily locate specific 
irf ormatlon* Data pertinent to a topic but not quantitatively coinparable 
accompc^ny the table, l^/tiere tabular form is not possible, a brief summary by 
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state is gl^f#h* 3f no data are available oii a state* the st^te la Oiadt^ed 
ixom that toflCi 

4ltt»oug* cheTe are shortcomltigs In the statistical data ^ thio irepcrc 
doaa etic^ipa^i a troad geographic atid BoclQeconomlc spectrum- We jiayii tnfcr- 
tnitlDti about the first and Qldtst foster care progwrn In the United States , 
Jlassactiu^etCJ, Vennont represents me of tha comparatively foo^, tfur^l sgc- 
tlons cf tha country, California is the most populous and affluent oi the . 
United States, The A^rt^ona study provides ii^formatloti ot\ thm oi^ly st^ta 
atudled tiavliig a majortty of foster children In ethnle group^j ^^g-i *atlv« 
American Itidlaf^i Blspanlc, and black. MaBSachuaet ti and Virrtont a*i tapra- 
aencativa of the last Coast, Iowa repreaents the Midlands, ^Ti^ona reyreaeiitB 
the Sp^tb-vest, and Caltforiila repiesencs the West Coast, 

Ifl 00 tlie Lack of curreiit coiflprehenBlve data on fo^te^ care progtaHii 

and thtlr opictaticn, It la hoped that this report ^ill pqlnt th^ way toward 
Tieedid cbanges and further Investigation- 

Studies i^rntlieslEed are listed below. Unless otharviee sp^ctiiedi 
Information or data cited from a parClcular Btnte refers to ^tudUs 1 Is ted . 
A brief ^uirartary of the scope of tlie studies foUowB tha llBting^. 

STUDIES SYNTHESIZED 
Tii^ stiidiea synthesized are liBtcd alphabetically by st^ta ^ 

1. Foster Catfe Evaluatloti ProErani . July, 19U. ArlEom S^el^t Sari^tca 

BLLre^u; Program Beveleptnent and Evaluation. Dtpartmetnt ef Jeanomlc 
Security, 1717 V. Jefferson* 0. Bok 6123i ThoeulK* A.*Uona 
85005. TtilB study will bo referred to tliroughout thle report as 
the Arizona Evuluatioii. 
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2. Report Qti ATimonA Foetgr Hotos Care Program . StptenAer 12^ 19 75* Kaplan, 
Horrls, Chairman; SubcoTOnlttee to Review State Fostit Care ProgMOii 
(Report to the Arizona Departtnent of Economic Security) 1717 W, 
Jefftrsoii, P, 0* Box 6123, Phoenix, Arizona 85005, This study i^jI 11 
be referred to as The Arizona Report , 

CALIFORNIA j 

CPA Questioniialre Report , December^ 1973, San Gabriel Valley, California, 
this report \i?lll be refeTred to as the San Gabriel Vall ey quistlon- 
flalre * 

2. Children Waiting , Report on Poster Care, September, 1972. State of 

California; Healtb and Welfare Agency; Department of Social Welfare* 
744 P. Streeti Sacraraento, California 95814. 

3^ Data Matters . Topical Reports; Children in Foster Care, Report ragtsteif 
^[340-0395-501, Septembex 30, 1974. State of California Health 
and Welfare Agency. Department of Health* 

4, Joint Legialatlve Audit Co iroltte e Reports (on Foster Home Care in 

California) I 148»2, Fabrtiary 4^ 1974. ITiomas, Vincents Chalrinan. 
Sacramento > California, 

5 - Fevlew^ Synthesia and RecoOTiendatiQna of Seven Fester Car e Studies In 
California. 1974. Pascoe i Deliiier J., MpD, ; PrDject DlractoT. 
The Children's Research Institute of Calif ornla, P. Oi Box 448j 
SacramentOi California 95802i Under the U.S. Department of Heclthj 
Education, and Welfare, This will be referred to as The Cal lfcrnia 
Synthesis ^ 

IOWA! 

Foster Care Survey > Decen4er» 19 73. Iowa Department of Social Services; 
Bureau of Family and Mult Services; Report #1005, Lucas State 
Office Bulidtng, Des Nplnea, towa 50319. With the Office of 
Administrative Bervlcea; Division of Research and StatlaticB* 

>iassachusi:ttsi 

Foster Horae Care in MaBaaQhusetta . 1973, Cruber, Alan Ri^ D.S*W«, 

Common\^ealth of Massflchusetta. Governor's Conimiasion on Adoption 
and Foster Carei lOO Cambridge Street, Boston, Masaachuautts 02202, 

VE mom I 

VDrmont Coroiittod Children Study . Vol. IVi Eecommendatlona, Ausust, 
1973, Ci^eHapi McCotMiiiuk cUnd P^^et, rnc. For the Agency of 
Human SDrvtcea, 128 Riate Street^ Wontpelier, Verniont 05002. 
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SCOPE OF TOE STUDIES 



ARIZONA I Foster Care Evaluation Program 
TlTO Span*^ 7-74 

Satnplingi A random saniple of 462 foster chlldreii was drawn from 

lj808 cases representtng all counties tn Arizona 
From that sample a random sample of 295 foster family 
homes was selected from the 865 currsntly licensed 
fosteT family homes. 

Type of Care: All cliildreri were cared for tn foster faniily homes- 

CALIFORNIA! Children Waiting 



Tltne Spm: 
Santplingi 



Type of Care: 



3-71, 9-72 

A raridom sample of 533 foster children was drawn 
frotE the total statet^lde caseload of BS^SOO. Sainple 
was drawn from 7 couiitles Iri California whose com- 
bined caselnad represented 701 of the total* Foster 
parents were surveyed through 30 local foster parent 
groups; 311 respanses were received from 1,500 question- 
naires sent* 

98% of the chtldren aatnpled lived in foster family 
homes , 



Data Matters 
Time Span : 
Sanipltngi 

Type of Care : 



9-74 

Data t^ere elicited for all children in foster care 
in California; 2S5883 responses were received of 
which 28^345 wero sufficiently complete for analysis* 

76,41 - foster family homes 
16*81 - group homes 

3.7% - other 

3 ,01 = unknown 



"^Time span Indicates the date the study was authorised and the publication date. 
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CPA QuestloTinaIre Report 
Time Spam 12^73 

SampHtigi Questionnairei were sent to 250 foster parent couplae; 

57 couples respotided. Responses of 53 couples were 
sufficiently complete for analysti- 



lOWAi Foster C are Survey 

Time Spam 1-7 
Sampling i 



Type of Carei 



Information w^as elicited on all 5 5 481 children cared 
for by public and private social service agencies. 
Juvenile cowtSs and probation offlcera iii Iowa. 

Estimated 
69,9% ^ foster family homes 
21*5% ^ institutions 
8.6% ^ group homes 

MASSACHUSETTS i Foster Home Care in Massachusetts 

Time Span: 8-70, 19 75 

Sainpling: Data were collected on 5,862 (99%) of the 5,933 chil- 

dren in foatet home care in Massachueetts as of 
Novembers 1971. k random sMpla of 70 3 natural 
parents i?as.^dTawn in order to obtain 160 Interviews* 
Of natural parents interviewed , 8% 'were female* A 
total of 149 foster parents caring for the children 
of these natural parents were interviewed* 



•kit 

The Iowa Study surveyed all children cared for by public and private social 
servl(*e agencies, juvenile courts, and probation officers. ''For purposes 
of analysis an attempt was made to divide the children into two groups — those 
In public InitltuticinB ('institution' group) and those not in public institu- 
tiona ('other' group), rhe division between the institution and other was 
somettTOea arbitrary because, in some instances^ the institutions placed chll-- 
dren in other foster cares and foster care agencies placed children in Instltu^ 
tiona. In some sections the information for only the 'other' group was 
compiled. Some sections deal with the total group as well as the breakdovm by 
other and institution (p, 2)," Data sho%^ 1,173 children in the ''institution" 
group and 4,308 in the "other" group; 8,6% live in group homes <p . 64) • 
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VEEMONT I VermOT\t Comiltted Children Study 
Time Spam 3-73, 8-73 
Sampllrigi Data not given In Vol, IV* 

Type of Care! Most children live in foster family homas. Most 

delinquent and unciaTtagaable children are sent to Weeks 
School • Most severely retarded chlldreti are sent to 
Brandon School* 

The remaindar of the studies included In this report complleds. reviewed, 
or synthesized data from existing reports and/or interviewed persorinel In the 
field of child welfare or foster care. 
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PART I 
THE FOSTER CARE SYSTEM 

Descriptions and Goals * , * * io 

General Data on Foster Care In the United States ..*. li 
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THE FOSTER CARE SYSTIM 
pescription a^d Goals 

k number of studies over the pait years have indicated oveojhelming evi« 
dence of the Importance of family cies and affection to the child, "flie child's 
sense of self -worth and hia feelitigs of belonging are ineshed with his family 
relattonships. His adjustment in life Is more dependent on the stability of 
his family xelationship than on his material well-being or geographical mobility. 
For these reasons it is of the utmoet ImpDrtance that the family unit be kept 
intact liThene^^er it can meet the child's minimal needi constructiwly * Failing 
this^ It is necessary for a stable substitute family unit to he provided for 
every child possible. This is essentially what the fpster care ayetem 
endeavors to do* Ihe programs were designed to provide substitute care for a 
child whose family could not provide for him for a planaed period of time. 
Faster care can be provided in an institution 5 a group home 3 or a foster family 

home* The type of care should be, that ^hich best' serves the needs of the 

■ '1 

particular child. 

Arizona, California, towa^ Massachusetts ^ and Vermont concur on the 
following goals of the foster care system: 

1, To prevent separation of the child from his natural family by muster-- 
ing all available resources to bolster family stability^ enabling 
the family to provide a nurturing environment for all Its members. 
The family should be strengthenid with contlnuins services as needed. 
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2* If separation is necesiery, a suitable living situation should be 
provided for the child while aiding the family to solve its 
problems so that the child can return home within set time limits. 

3, When the best interest of the child cannot be served by his returnt 
hotnei a permarients nurturing environment should be provided 
through regular or subsidized adoption, 

4, Where adcption is not possible or not in the best interest of the 
child, the alternative should permit the fullest possible achieve- 
ment of the chlld-s potential through a etablep long^-terra place-- 
raent which meets his special needs. 

Standards for Foster Family Services SystemS i prepared by the U.S. Children's 
Bureau and the American Public Welfare Associationj is referred to in several 
state studies and throughout this report. Information on that publxcatlon can 
be obtained from the Children -a Bureau^ Office of Child Development , Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare^ 4O0 6th Street^ S,W., Waahington, D,C, 20013. 

Although foster children are cared for in institutions and group homes 
as well as in foster family hotnea, most of the children included in these 
studies were living in foster fatnily homes * The Vermont and Iowa Btudlea 
Included a number of children living in institutions. 

General Data n a Foster Care in the Unite d States 
FoRter care In the United States is not overwhelmingly eKtensive* Indeed ^ 
compared Co the size of the Aid to Families with Dependent Children Program^ 
or other general public assistance programs, it is very small. According to 
California Joint Legislative Audit Committee Reports (February 4, 1974), the 
foster care caseload in California is approKlniately three percent of the sizM 
of the state* a Aid to Families with Dependent Childran caseload. 
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The Massachusetts study (p* 1) notes that in 1910 there mm 176|000 
chlLdreii In foster care in the Uiilted States* Today there are ipproxlinately 
40O»0O0 foster children. While the number of foster children hAB Increased, 
the proportion of foster children to the general population hai decreased. 
Massachusetts notes (p. 1) that in 1923 there were 98 children in foster 
care per 10^000 population In the Unitart States, Table 1 show that the 
numbar of children in foster care per 10|000 population under 18 years of 
age reached its low point In 1963 and has climbed since that datfe* However, 
the proportion of foster children per 10*000 population Js far below that of 
1923 or 1933, Table 1 also indicates that the propoftion of foater children 
cared for in fonter family homes , as opposed to institutions or group homes, 
is Increaaltig rapidly* 

TABLE 1 



Number of Foster Children and Percent in Foster Family Howes 


Year 


FostBr Children per 
10,000 Population 
Under 18 


Percent in 
Foster fawtly 
Homes 


1933^ 


59 


42. 4X 


1963^ 


37 


62.2% 


1969^ 


45 


75.5% 


1970^ 


47 


Not Given 



L, Child Welfare Statistics , 1969, U,S* Department of Haalth, 

Education and Welfare; Social and Rehabilitation Service; 
National Center for Social Stattstics. P* 30, 

2. Reports Issued by the National Center for Social Statlsticsi 
U,S, Department of Healthi Education and Welfari^ 
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There appeari to be a dispropprtldnately large increase in foster case'- 
loads In some areas of chi United States, number of foster children 

In California has Incre^Md by 900% between 1948 and 1964 | the figure increased 
by 100% between 1964 and 1972 ( California Legislative Audit Conmittee Report , 
February 4, 1974). In 1971 there were 46,567 foster children in New York 
State or 76 foster children per 10,000 population. New York City had 26,254 
foster children or 113 per 10|000 population in 1971. The number of children 
in foster care in New Yock City Increaaed 53% between 1960 and 1973, which 
^aa ten times the rate of increase of the population under 18 years of age 
in New York City/" 

Many localities bew the largest share of the financial burden of the 
foster care program, depending on the division of power and responsibility 
between a state and its <^ountles or municipal subdivisions. In California 
( Legislative Aud it Committ ee Report , February 4, 1974) for instance, the 
cost apportionnient shows ^pproKlmately 15% of the costs carried by federal 
fundi, 30% by state funds, and 55% by local funds. In contrast, local share 
of costs for the Aid to Fwilles with Dependent Children Program is 17-18%* 
One result of this local vesponsibility for funding can be great disparity 
in care from one locality to another, depending on the number of foster 
children and the ability 00 the locality to provide, "niia disparity is also 
reflected in reimbursement rates paid to foster families for the care of 
children. Rates vary widely from one locality to another, sometimes result- 
ing in children being "f^rwed-out" to low-reimbursement rate areas. This 
practlca is detrimental tO the child's ties with his natural family, neighbor- 
hood, and school friends md activities, 

3, Trends In Fost^ L Cage in New York City 1960--73 . Research Note #12. 
Coranunlty Council of Greater New York. March 1, 1974 
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In ^ddltloft to the rang© of reimbursement rates within stateei rates 
also vary widely from state to state. Mean reimbuTeemenC rates per child 
per month for foster family care range from a high of approximately $263*00 
to a low of approximately $70*000. Most rates are between $160^00 arid 
$95*00 par month per child , based on a sliding scale accorditig to presence 
and sevarity of handicap or disability and the age of the child*. Retmburs^^ 
ment rat^s genarally reflect the median family incooe of the state, 1*6,, 
a state ¥lth a high median family Income pays a relatively high reimburse* 
ment rate for foster family care, and vice versa. It is likely that the 
states least able to provide have the greatest need due to high utiemploym^f^t 
rates» heavier welfare rolls^ and lower tax baaea to support ptibllc programs* 
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Age of Natural Pay^nte 



California 
f Children Waiting, 
8, 1972) 



Average age of mothair ^ 
30 to 34 years 

Average age of fathei: ^ 
35 to 39 years 



Massachusetts 
(p. 41) 



Average age of 160 parants 
sampled ^ 32.5 yeairi 



lABLE 2 



Cufrent Marital Status o£ Natural Parents 


Marital SCatus 


Stataa 


MasBachusetts 
(p. 42)^ 
(N-160) 


(p, 16) Mothers 


Iowa 

(p. 18) F«thefB 


Married 


40.0% 


49.9% 


21, ax 


Divorced or 
Separated 


46.2% 


25.3% 


13,51 


Single 


3.8% 






Widow 


10.0% 


3,2% 


1,2% 


Unknown 




16.9% 


52,9% 



56% of Maisaehusetts parents have had two or tnore carriages, 
**8% of Iowa natural mothers were decwa^d (409) -ef total 5,^81), 
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TABLE 3 



Nacueal Parents' Income 



State 



Annual Income 



Under 
$3,000 



Massachusetts 
(p. 43), 1972 
N^160 



California 
(Children 
Waiting , 



36.9% 



$3,000- 
5,000 



24. 4% 



$5,000- 
7,000 



15.01 



$7,000- 
9,000 



13.1% 



$10,000- 
15,000 



4,4% 



$15,000- 
19,000 



1.2% 



Unknown 



5.0% 



40% receiva public asBistance. 

Less than half raport anployment as their main aource of Income 
Cp. 53). 



p. 8), Ns533 



In only 28,7% of the cases wag the Incotne of the mother knoiim, 

In only 9.2% of the cases was the income of the fa thai knora, 

161 owned personal property^ in most caies an automobile or 
cash, 

5% owned real property averaging $6p343. 



TABLE 4 



ERIC 



Employment of Massachusetts 
Natural Parents (N=160) (p, 43) 


Employment 


Percent 


Housewife, voluntarily employed 


35,11 


Involuntarily unemployed 


21,91 


Employed 


39. 4« 


Retired 


1,2% 


Student 


1.2% 


Unknown 


1*21 
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TABLE 5 




Work Level of Employed MassachuBatts 
Natural Parents (p. 43) 
(39.4% of Sample 160) 


Work Level 


Percent 


Unskilled 


10,6% 


Civil Service or Clerical 


14,4% 


Skilled 


13.8% 


Professional 


.6% 


TABLE 6 


Educational Level of Masiachuaetta 
Natural Parents N^160 (p* 43) 


Educational Level 


Percent 


Elementary school or leas 


28,1% 


Some high school 


41,3% 


Complete high school 


20,0% 


Post high schooL, trade/vocational 


6,2% 


Some or complete college 


4,4% 
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TABLE 7 



Natural Par 
Financial Support 


ent 
of Child 


State 


Pp r rf»n V 


Maseachuset tB 
(P^ 9) 
N^160 


1 *5% total support 
11,2% partial 


CaliJ-ornia 
(Children Waiting, 
p. 8) 


2,3% partial ' 


Arizona: Aggregated from 
Evaluation of Foster Cara 
Program* N=462 


In 49% of the cases, parents' 
ability to contribute to the 
financial support of the child 
was not even discussed. 



Date from the Ari?.ona Evaluation which la presented by district and county 
wa& aggregated for the purposes of this report* It is not possible to give 
page references since data was compiled from the entire work. Hereafter, 
when page numbera are not given for material cited from the Arizona Evaluation^ 
the reader may assume the data has been aggregated* ' 



Additional Children of Natural Parents 



California 



Iowa 
(p. 19) 



Children Waiting reports [of sample 533 
cases] "Foster children most frequently 
have three siblings (p, 8)." 

54,9% of the foster children in foster 
family homes had siblings also in care 
(N-4,308). 



14,4% of the foster children in institutions 
had siblings in care (N=l,173)* 
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MriHBnchuBetLB Of 160 paranta interviewed (p. 53) i 



* 63,1% of the siblings of foster 
children were also placed in foster 
care . 

* 45% were placed in the same foster 
family home, 

* Mothers reported an average of about 
five children. 

* Most had none living with them at 
time of the Interview. 

* LesB than 25% had two or more 
children at home. 

* Most had three or more children in 
foster care, 

* 5% were pregnant at time of IntervieWi 

^ 20% of the mothers had released one 
or more children for adoption at some 
time. 



Location of Natural Parents 

Al time of child's entry into foster carei 

* 66% of Maaeachusetts foster children (p, 16) * and 

* 44% of California foster children ( Children Waiting , p- 7) were 
living with one or both natural parents* 

* 11,3% of 389 natural mothers' In Arizona's sample j and 

* 16% of 389 natural fathers' whereabouts were unknown (Arizona 
Evaluation) , 
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At time of report or survayi 

* 17% of Arizona-s natural mothers' p and 

* 22% of Arizona's natural fath ers whereabouts wfirs unknown 
(of sample 389) * 

* Only 11% of sampled parents whose whereabouts were unknown 
have been referred for search CArlzona Eval uation ) . 

Of the 703 Massachusetts parents selected to obtain a sample of 160; 

* 37.6% of Massachusetts' natural parents could not be located. 

* 5% were deceased, 

* 5,6% were out of state, 

* Indications were that due to staff shortagSj few cases were 
referred for missing person investigation (MassachusettSp p, 52). 



General Profile 

InforTnation from the studies indicates that the natural parents of 
foster children are most apt to be in their thirties. As a group they tend 
to be maritally unstable. Most report having several children; few of th^ 
children live with the parents. The parents are generally poorly educated. 
Many are unemployed, and those that are employed are apt to be employed at 
unskilled or semi-skilled work. Most are below poverty level income j and 
many are receiving public assistance. Very few natural parents contribute 
toward the financial support of their children in foster care. Natural 
parents appear to be residentially mobile. 
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TABLE 8 



Reasons For Placing Child in the Foster Care Program 


Reason for Placement 


State 


Arizona* 
(Evalijatlon) 


California 
(Data Matters)*^* 


MassachuBettg* 


Child was abuBed, 
neglected or hoine was 
unfit 


51.0% 


46.3% 


13.6% 


LniiO was aOtindonea 


11.2% 




8.5% 


Parent(s) ' absence, 
divorce J desertion | 
imprisonment 




25.3% 


13.3% 


Parent (s) ' physical 
illness 


7.5% 




10.3% 


Parent (s)' mental Ill- 
ness or addiction 


4.7% 


— 


24.5% 


rarent^s^ deacn 


.9% 




4.3% 


Adoption planning 


2 . 6% 




6.8% 


Other family problem, 
including finances 


22.0% 






Child's behavior or 
diiability 


2.1% 


19.2% 


9.6% 


Unknown 


.9% 


9.2% 


11.4% 



Total exceeds 100% because some cases cited more than one primary reason for 
placement , 



Pages in Data Matters are not numbered. Throughout this report references 
will cite the tltie only. 
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Tabla 8 indicates that in the overwhelming majority of cases plricement 
was proinpted by a problem or absence of the parent. The Arizona Report 
(p. 17) nntes that half the Arizona foster children were in the program 
because they were neglected, abandoned, or abused. The Arizona Evaluation 
states that "Children accepted into foster care because of abuse or neglect 
rangoR from a low of 33% in one county to a high of 81% in another (p* 2)," 

Arizona Freplacement Service to Natural Families 
Only 51% of the natural mothers and 30% of the fathers were offered 
services prior to placement ( The Arizona Evaluation ). Reasons programs did 
not offer preplacement services are shown tn Table 9. 



TABLE 9 



Arizona Natural Parents Not Offered 
Preplacement Services (Evaluation) 


Reason 


Mothers* 


Fathers** 


Address Unknown 


23% 


22,9% 


Uncooperative 


21% 


10 . 3% 


Institutionalized 


8% 


5,9% 


Other or unknown 


48% 


60,9% 



49% of 389 mothers sampled, 
70% of 389 fathers sampled* 
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A rizona Emergency Services to Aid Families In Crisi s Report, (pp. 17-18) 

* 24-hour hot line, 

* Family emergency shelters. (These are often overcrowded and mny 
do not provide educational, recreational, and/or treatment 

facilitlas J 

Limited day care and homemaker services. 

Protective service workers (responsible for emergency service for 
abused, abandoned, neglected children) are seriously understaffed. 
UnleBB a child is in foster care, no treatment is available for 
him. This requirement (that a child be In foster care) encourages 
unnecessary placements. No treatment services are available to the 
child's family. 

Arizona Preplacement Planning with Natural Parents 
In 49% of the cases, parents' ability to contribute to the financial 
support of the child was not even discussed (Arizona Evaluation ) . In 60% 
of the preplacement dlscusalons with the natural parent, the worker discussed 
the length of time the child was eKp--.ted to be In foster care (ArlEona 
Report, p, 20). However, this eKpectation was not realistic^ as can be seen 
by comparing the initial plan with the actual length of stay In foster care 
shown in Table 10. 
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TABLE 10 



Length of Planned Versus Actual Stay in 
FoRf^^r H/ir^ in Arizona N^462 (Evaluation) 


Length of Placement 


Foster Children 




Actual Stay 
(In Months) 


Number 


Percent 


Temporary (3 months 
or less) 


23.4 


114 


25% 


Short-term (3-12 
months) 


26.4 


118 


26% 


Long-term 


39,4 


153 


34% 


Adoption 


24.8 


63 


14% 


Unknown 


3,0 


7 


1% 


Total 


29.4 (average) 


455 


100% 



MassachuBettB Preplaeement Planning 
with Natural Parents N-160 (p, 55) 

* 66% of the children lived with one or both natural parents 
prior to placement in the foster care program, yet only 

* 18% of the parents visited the foster home before the child 
moved there. 

* 59% of the natural parents were in contact with the agency f 
only two weeks or less prior to placing their child in foste 
care, 

* 75% had less than three months contact with the agency. 

* 82% saw the work six times or less prior to placement. 
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Attitude Survey of Magsachusetts 
jjatural Parents N^60 ( p, 46/54) 

* 66% of the natural parents Interviewed reported that a specific 
crisis precipitated the foster care plan and that they were 
unable to get assistance for their problem until placement was 
the Impending plan, 

* Moat reported they had littl , if any, preplacement counseling, 

* 30% felt placement was not necessary, 

* 25% placed the child in foster care due to financial problems, 

* 23% felt placement could have been avoided if quicker or 
additional counseling had been available, 

* 17% felt the worker had not preeented a realletic picture of 
the foster care program. 

* 43% said the worker had not discus.^ed the foster care program with 
them at all, 

* 60% felt eKcluded from participation in planning with their child. 
The MasaachuaettB study (p, 16) indicates that a large number of foster 

care placements might have been avoided if viable options were open to the 
families and the case workers. Over 2,500 cases stated illness of the parent(s) 
as the reason for foster care, Homemaker, day care, or financial assistance 
might have helped some of the families survive the crisis with in-home 
service rather than foster care, "Virtually no effort is made by the Division 
of Family and Child Services to keep the biological family together and pre- 
vent placeTCnt of children in foster care,., (p. 72)," 
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California Preplg<^Bnip nn Services to Natural Families 
The California atudles concentrates mainly on recommendations to improve 
the syBtem of family services and foster care. Little specific Information 
was given on type, quality, or extent of service offered Co families prior 
to foster care placement. There were several references in Children Waiting 
and The California Synthesis indicating that the range of services available 
varied from county to county. Some counties lacked many services | other 
counties duplicated certain facilities, but lacked others. Children Waiting 
(p. 18) notes that many problems of middle-income families might have been 
helped through existing family services. However, such help was not sought 
by these families because, although they were financially able to sustain them- 
selves for basic living fixpenses, they were unable to afford even a moderate 
additional fee for family services. Fees must not deter families from seeking 
services. 

Children WaltinR stated: 

Many children are removed from their homes and placed in foster care 
when circumstances arise that prevent the mother and /or father from 
performing the basic homemaking duties or other responsibilities 
involved in meeting the children's basic living needs (p. 23). 

Tlie study recommended that friends, relatives, or homenaker services be enlisted 
to keep families Intact in such crises. 

The following excerpt from Children Waiting Indicates shortcomings in 
preplacement services to natural families: 

in too many cases, the entire placement process Is handled on a crisis 
basis-this in spite of the fact that the child and his family, in most 
cases, was being served by a public agency in some other way during the 
time the crisis was brewing. Generally, it seems that little recognition 
was given to the need to short-circuit the crisis or to anticipate In 
advance the approaching need to place the child.... Once the immediate 
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pressure of the family situation is removed by the placement of the 
child, the parents are not usually constrained by the agency to resolve 
the problem so the child may be returned to the home proinptly . . . . 
Every means should be utilized to foster a continuing senee of' respon- 
sibility in the parents for their child (p, 14). 

Vennont Preplacement Services to Natural Families 
The Vermont study included only children already committed to the custody 
of the state and therefore did not provide information on specific efforts 
made to prevent entrance Into foster care. The study did mention, however, 
the need for Increased quality and availability of conmunity resources for 
prevention of family disintegration and placement of children in foster care, 

Copmient on ServiceB to Natural Families 
Prior to Placement of Child in Foater Care 

The Arizona Evaluation (Introductory statement) states , .considerable 

effort is exerted in working with families prior to foater care placement to 

prevent dlBruption of the family, and foster placements rarely occur without 

justification," Data from California shows leas than 20% of the reasons for 

placing a child in foster care were due to the problems of the child, 

Massachusetts data reports 9,6% of the reasons for placement are due to the 

child *s problems; the figure in Arizona is only 2,1%, All remaining causes 

of placement were due to inability of parents to care for the child, or to 

neglect, abuse ^ or abandonment of the child. 

The studies Indicate that workers had little alternative to placement > 

in many cases, once family problems reached the crisis state. There were, 

nevertheless, several Indications from the studies that many children were 

placed in foster care because a simpler, less traumatic alternative had not 

been provided. Often children were separated from families due to the financial 
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need of the family. Better coordination of services or more adequate provision 
of public assistance, food stamps, and medical service might have prevented 
many foster care placements. Every state studied mentions need for, shortage, 
or lack of emergency social services such as homemaker service, day care facil- 
ities, family counseling, and family sheltars for emergencies. Massachusetts 
and California note that large numbers of children have been placed In 
out-of-home care when one of the above services might have kept the family 
Intact. The studies give little evidence of concerted efforts to work with 
natural families to strengthen their ability to cope with life's problems or 
prevent separation of the family. 
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TABLE 11 



Natural 


Parent Contact with Agency During Placenent 


State 


Time Since 
Last Contact 


Percent of Natural 
Parents Having Contact 
With Agency 


[owa 

(p. 17) 
S-5,072 


3 months or lass 
4-^6 months 


30.1% 
5*6% 




7^9 fflonths 


8.4% 




10 months or more 


29 4% 




Last contact imknown 


25 5% 




65% of the mo triers nao no Known 
in 6 months or more. 


agency contact 


• 

Masiachusetts 
(p, 51) 
1^160 


Every two weeks or more often 
Monthly 


25.0% 

15 0% 




2-3 months 


3.1% 




6 months or longer 


11.9% 




In crisis 


8.8% 




Only when necessary as a link 
to foster parent 


4.4% 




Never or imknown 


31.8% 




Almost 60% not seen by a worker within a 6-month 
interval. 


Arizona 

(Evaluation) 

N-462 


Workers average 2,86 visits to 
in a 6-month Interval, 


the natural parents 



The Arizona 



Evaluation (p. 3) notes that, with a few exceptions, the countlei 

1 worker contact with the natural 



ERIC 



with the highest consistent rate of persona 
parents were also the counties that moved children out of foster eare into 
permanent settings moit rapidly. 
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TABLE 12 



Natural Parent Contact with Foster Family During Placement 


State 


Contact 


ttesgaohusetts, 160 
natural parents (p. 52) 


43% of those Interviewed had some type 
of contract. 

57% had contact seldom or never. 


Calif arnlss 311 foster 
parents (Children Waiting, 
p. 11) 


32% visit frequently. 

68% visit infrequently or never. 



TABLE 13 



Natural Parent Contact with Child During Placement 


State 




Percent 


Iowa (p* 17) 


Every 3 months or more often 


30*1% 




Every 4 to 6 months 


5.0% 




Every 7 to 9 months 


8.0% 




Ten months or more 


31,5% 




Contact U^nown 


25,4% 


Calif omla (Children Waiting, 
p. 9), N^533 


Monthly or more 


17*3% 




Infrequent visits 


38.0% 




Contact other than visits^ 
i«ei| mail» phone 


5.2% 




Never 


32.6% 




Unknown 


6.9% 


Massachusetts (p. 18) 
N»5,862 


Every 3 months or more often 


30.0% 




Every 6 months 


38.0% 




No substantive contact 


32.0% 
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MasEachusetts' interviews with 160 natural parents (pp. 48-49) revealas 

* 47.6% of the parents saw the child monthly or more frequently. 

* 10.0% less frequently than monthly. 

* 42,4% visited infrequently or not at all. 

* 60.0% felt they did not see enough of their child. The following 
reasons were cited by those parents for not visiting the child s 

* 37.5% said the worker prohibited their visiting. 

* 20.0% felt the foster parent discouraged their visiting, 

* 20.0% said the foster home was too far away or too difficult 
to reach. ^^I'here does not seem to be enough emphasis on the 
necessity of the contact in order to maintain or improve the 
parent-child relationships." 



TABLE 14 



Arizona Natural Parents Not Offered Social Services 
During Child* s Placement In Foster Care (389 of 462 cases) 
fApMMgated from Evaluation) 


Reason 




Mothers* 


Fathers** 


Address unknown 


30% 


30.5% 


Uncooperative 


17% 


12.7% 


Institutionalized 


5% 


4.4% 


Other or unknown 


48% 


52.4% 



56% of the mothers were not offered services during placement. 
71% of the fathers were not offered services. 
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MassachusettB Natural Parents' Report 
on Servlee N-16b (pp, 52-55) 

* ^ere had been little service provided the , natural family since 
child- a removal, 

* 28,8% said the family situation had remained the same* 

* 14,4% eald the family situation had deteriorated, 

* 50*0% of the cases where the child had returned home (21 cases) 
have had no contact with a worker since child's return, 

* 12.0% were considering release for adoption. 

* 17.0% said they did not Intend to take the child back. 

* Only S.OX.had released the child for adoption. 

* 75.0% believed the worker opposed or was doubtful about the child ^ a 
return to the natural family. 

* Only 11.2% believed worker wanted to return the child quickly. 
Parents who saw workers regularly (approKlmately 40% of sample 160) 

reported discussions centered arourtd (p. 51): 

* 39.0% the child in foster care 

* 18*0% or less family problems 

* 6,5% - mainly the mother's problem 

* 25,0% - a combination of issues 
The Massachusetts study states (p, 2) i 

Almost all studies have shown that virtually no services are available 
to biological families after a child has bean placed In foster home care. 
Aggravating that fact is that most of these families are weak to begin 
with and supportive and restitutive services would have to be of the 
highest quality to have any effect. These facts have led agencies to write 
off families rather than place their efforts on attempting to bring about 
positive change.*,. Judgments such as these howeveri have been con-^ 
sistently made without the benefit of adequate, high quality services if 
having been provided on a consistent enough basis to conceivably return 
a child to his own home (p. 2). 
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Iowa Services to Natural Parents 
The Iowa study gives little information on services to natural families. 
The study states I 

In thf"%ables above [time between last contact between mother and agency], 
another' of the findings of the national studies may be supported. The 
studies found that mothers distrust and fear the helping relationship..,. 
More information is needed about what efforts have been made to provide 
the helping relationship and to learn if the situation prevails that 
the mothers are not willing to become involved or whether the services 
are not offered..,. Contact is not only limited between the mother and 
the agency but in about two-thirds of the cases ^ the mother has not seen 
the child for over six months (p. 17). 

Both the Iowa and Massachusetts studies suggest that more work be done to ascer 

tain the extent to which natural parent attitudes on^servicee were warranted 

and the quality of services offered to natural parents. Both stress the value 

of strengthening parent-child ties. 

Comments on Services to Natural Families 
During Placement of the Child 

A im indices of agency efforts to strengthen the family and alleviate 
problems which precipitated the child's removal from the home are the number 
of contacts between the agency and the parent and the amount and quality of 
service offered the natural parents. Locating missing parents, involving 
parents in planning activities for their child, and involving parents in 
participating in activities with their child are also crucial to effective 
service. Data on the foregoing aspects of family services indicate that ser- 
vices provided natural families are not adequate to achieve the goals of the 
foster care systems* 
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CoTOfient on Fost Placement Servicea 
Very little infomation was available on termination and close-out of 
cases p except for a few references indicating need for additional staff for 
follow-up, 

Arizona notes that shortages of staff and heavy caseloads often encourage 
workers to close cases prematurely and that little was done for children 
who reached the age of majorityi 

Vemont notes lack of follow-up after release from Institutional care, 
Massachusetts indicates staff, shortages resulted in little social 
service to families where the child was returned home, Massachusttts staued 
"At best follow-up appears to be a sporadic phenomenon" (p. 54)* 
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PART II 
THE NATURAL FMILIES 
Recommendations For Improved Servicea 



Education .«« 

Esrly RcffirrsI •.**•••«*«•>••>••••••••••«•«!••• ■>•••••• 

Services to Strengthen Families 

Family Participation in Planning 

Written Contracts for Foster Care 

Improvements in Planning * • ^ • 

Further Study *••*••••••*•*•*•*••*•*■■••■**•« 
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Education 

Case reviewi cited in California's Children Waiting (pp, 15-16) Indi- 
cate that many natural parents are ill^prepared for the responslbilitlei 
of marriage and family and that constructive attitudes and methods of dealing 
with problems which should have been instilled early in life through family 
exampie and education are lacking* The study recomends that comiunlty 
programs be developed which will strengthen the ability of people to cope 
with life's problems. Education for family life and coping with problems 
should be included early in the school curriculum. Programs for adults 
should be available through local schools. 

Early Referral 

Children Waiting recomiends that early referrals of families or children 
with problems or needs be encouraged. These referrals could come from any 
coflBaunity group or individual in a position to reoognize symptoms of potential 
problemSj such as women's organizations ^ churcheSj and children's groups. 
Referrals should be the duty of school personnel, public health departments, 
hospitals, physicians 5 and police. Referring agencies or personnel should be 
protected from liability, 

Serviees to Strengthen Families 
All states note a need for improved family services to prevent family 
disintegration and the foster placement of children, Arizona^ California, 
and Massachusetts especially recommend upgrading community resources and pro*- 
vidlng criiis intervention services* Comiunity resources should include 
comprehensive emergency services, such as 24-hour hot-line , homemaker and day 
care service, financial assistance, physical and mental health facilities, 
family counselors, and emergency shelters. 
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Family Participation In Planning 

Several itudies recommend more effort to Involve relatives In assisting 
fiuallles in trouble. Most of the studiei recommend that parents be intimately 
Involved in planning for their child. Every effort must be made to sustain 
and encourage I when posalblei the family ties. Kiis la vital to the well- 
being of the ehlld and planning for his future. Fathers should participate 
in planning when possible. 

Written Contracts for Foiter Care 

Massachusetts and California emphasise, in planning for the child, the 
Importanee of knowing the true intentions of the family regarding the child's 
return home. The capacity of the family to deal with its problems and the 
willingness and desire to do so must be realistically appraised. The 
studies indicate that perhaps one-third of the natural parents genuinely 
endeavor to bring their child home. The studies recommend that these families 
be given the benefit of every possible help in restoring and maintaining 
the family. The studies also note that many parents are not capable of 
assmiing the responsibilities of parenthood. These parents should be helped 
by other service departments, but they should not be permitted to stand in 
the way of a stable, secure life for their child. Many parents have not 
relinquished their child for adoption because of fear of social stigma. 
Society has been remiss in permitting this sitiiation to prevail. When there 
is no possibility of a meaningful relationship with a child with his natural 
parentB, an adoptive, or permanent, relationship should be substituted as 
quickly as possible. The most frequently reconmiended means of preventing 
"drift" in foster care, and sustaining parental involvement with the child 
is the use of a written contract as proposed in the Children's Bureau/American 
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Public Welfare Association Standards (previously discussed on page 11). 
The contract should specify the responaibilitles and action to be taken by 
the parents and the agency for a definite period of time* At the end of 
that time, progress should be assessed and plans reviewed, Foster care 
would only be continued under prescribed conditions. This plan would 
prevent procrastination and document the existence, or lack, of parental 
interest* 

Improvetnents In jPltonln£ 
The Iowa Study states i 

One clear result of the analysis of the future plans for the children 
is that It points up the need for more attention to planning*,,. 
For several groups [of foster children], no plan was stated* with 
the implication that these children would remain in foster care (p* 
12) . 

The study notes that plans are not defined for a large group of foeter chll-- 
dren because, although the parents could not take them home, they maintain 
meaningful contact with the child. However, many of these parents have 
little contact with their child. The study reconmends that "meaningful 
contact" be more precisely defined and that these cases be reviewed to ascer- 
tain whether or not the child could be returned home, 

A sizeable group of Iowa foster children are categorized "Children Wio 
Have Been in Placement 24-Months and Cannot Benefit from Family Life," Most 
of these children live In InstitutlonSj have severe handicaps, and are not 
expected to return home. However 20% have been foimd to function normally , 
intellectually and/or socially* The study recoiranends review of these cases 
to determlni If a better plan might be made for them* 
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Iowa r^conmende careful monitoring of foster children in temporary care 

to insure againat drift into long-term cares 

To allow children to drift Into longer stays than were Intended should 
be considered a serious Indication of failure which would be avoided 
by careful planning. This careful planning is a goal of the Bureau 
and research Vill be directed toward achieving that goal (p. 12). 

Further Study 

Iowa (p, 11) reconmends further study to determines 

1. What services are offered parents at the time of placement and 
during placement. 

2* What services parents would need to care for the child at home. 

3* How planning la affected by lack of contact between the agency 
. and the natural mother ^ and the natural mother and the child* 

4, What efforts are made to strengthen the family ties to siblings, 

5, What efforts are made to encourage Involvement of grandparents 
and other relatives. 
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PART III 
FOSTER CHILDREN 
Background Information 

Age of Children in Foster Care 44 

Sex of Children In Foiter Care 44 

Ethnic Background of Children In Foster Care , 45 

Relatives of Children in Poster Care , ^ 45 

Reaeona for Placement in Foster Care 45 

Types of Foster Care , 45 

General Profile of Children Studied 48 
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TABLE 15 



Age o£ Children in Poster Care 



State 



Age 


Iowa 1973 
(p. 15) 
N«4,240 


^ssachusetts 
1973 (p. 11) 
N«5,728 


California 1974 
(Data Matters) 
N=27,706 


5 years or under 


14.9% 


28.2% 
(5.3% under 
1 year) 


12.80% 


6-10 years 


16.6% 


41.0% 


22.15% 


11 - 15 years 


31.7% 


21.7% 


32.35% 


15 years or over 


36.8% 


9<1% 


32.70% 



Masaachusetts (p* 72) noted that more older ehlldren were entering foster care 
than in previous years, Meani median^ and modal age in Massachusetts is 10 
years (p • 9) * 



California Legislative Audit Comnlttee reported^ "Children entering foster 
care aire generally old^r with more emotional problems than previouBly," In 
1972, 49% of California's foster children were age 10 or under. In 1974| 50% 
were over age 12 (Children Waltlnfi t p. 7) . 



TABLE 16 



SeK of Children in Foster Care 




State 


Perce 


nt 


Male 


Fetnale 


California 1974 ^ 
(Data Matters), N^28,345 


53.5% 


45.6% 


Iowa 1973 (p. 14) 

1970, N-not given 


56.0% 
53.0% 


44.0% 
47,0% 


Arizona (Evaluation) * N^462 


53,2% 


46.8% 


Massachusetts (p , 37) 


52.3% 


46,6% 1 



Sex of 0.9% unknown. 



SeK of 1.7% not given. 
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TABLE 17 



Ethnic Background of Children 


in Foster Care 












Ethnic Background 






State 


Other 
Than 


■R1 ar^V 


Inter- 
racial 


His- 
panic 


Native 
^erlcan 
Indian 


Other 


Unknown 


California 
(Children Walt- 

1972, N-533 


50.61 


21.21 


5.8% 


15.6% 


.8% 




6.0% 


(Data Matters) 
1974, N-28,345 


53.6% 


17.7% 


8.5% 


11.6% 


1.2% 


1.8% 


5.6% 


Iowa - 1970 
1973 
(p* 14) N-not 
given 


89.0% 
89.4% 


8.0% 
5.8% 








3.0% 
2.9% 




Arizona 

(Evaluation) 

N^462 


41.0% 


11.91 




19.8% 


22.0% 




5.2% 


Massachusetts 
(p* 11) 
N^5,728 


77.3% 


14.8% 


4.9% 


1,8% 


.5% 


.3% 


.4% 



Prior to placement, 44% of the California foster children (Children Waiting, p, 7) 
and 66% of the Massachusetts foster children (p, 16) were living with one or both 
natural parents. 



Relatives o f Child ren in Foster Care 
Most of the children had siblings also in foster care. Some had grand- 
parents or other relatives who maintained an interest in the chlldreni Some 
of these provided foster care for the children, but frequently they were 
financially unable to continue the care. See page 19 for information on sib- 
lings in foste'r care. 
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Reaeons for Placement In Foster Car a 



Most children entered foster care as a teraporary expedient reaiilting 
ttm a family crisis* lt\ almost 901 of the cases, the child was pieced out- 
side the home due to a ptohlem of the parent(s) # Barely \.?as the placement 
the result of the child -a problem, Many of the children had been neglected, 
abandoned j or abiiaed by their parents. See page 23, Table 8 on reasons for 
placement. 

TABLE 18 



Types of Foster Care 


Type 


State 


Callfornta 
N^28,345 


Iowa 

(P, 4, 64) 
K^5,481 


ttassa-- 
chusetta 
(p. 5) • 


Arizona 
(EvaluatlDn, 
p. 1) 
N^462 


Vermont 

(p. 11-2, 4) 

N-not given 


roster 
ramlly 
Homes 


76,4% 


70. OX 


100% 


1001 


Most are in 
foster family 
homes 


Group Homes 
capacity 
under 12 


3,6% 


8.6^ 






14 licensed; 
applications 
pending for 5 


Instltutloiis 
group homes 
capacity 
o^f8r 12 


13,3% 


21, 4X 






Weeks School 
for delinquent 
and unmanage- 
ahle; Brandon 
School for 
retarded 


Other 


3,7% 










Unknovn 


3.0% 











See *^Scope of the Studies,'* page 6 



AppTOxtmatlon, Bee iiote on Io\^a sanple, page 7, 
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Arlzoilia Report (p * 3) notes that the state had approxlBQately 1,000 foster 
family homes and 55 /jroup homes and institutions to care for foster children. 
Report (p, 14) cites as a major reaeons for inappropriate placementa the 
great shortage of foster care facilities for teens and special needs children. 
Group homes were eapeclally in short supply* The Report (p . 7) mentions 
that once a home was licensed, children were placed In it without reference 
to any special qualifications of the hoine or needs of the child, 

California Chil drenJ ^aiting (p. 8) notes that 98^ of the 533 children 
studied were in foster family honiee* 

Iowa (pp. 4-- 10) reports: 

* Most children In group homes were teenagers. 

* Over 66% of the children in group homes had emotional problems* 

* Most group homes were operated under private auspices , 

* Workers rated the quality of privately operated groiip hoiaes good 
to BKcellent for B9%. 

* Moat of Iowa's retarded foster children were in public 
Institutions * 

* 22.91 of iQwa-s retarded foster children were in foster faiLily 
hanes. 

Hasaachusetts (p, 7) motee that 20% of Its foster fMily homes were 
overcrowded since they had more than six children under age 16. A nutnber of 
applications for foster faiDlly homes were unprocessad,^ 

Vemont (p. II-4) notes a great need for foster care alternatives to 
Institutional care for children with apaclal needs* l^ie study iDentions 
that although there had been a growth of group homes* group homes skilled 
in handling adolescents were in short supply. 
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General Ptofile of Children Studied 

There were Bllghtly more toys than girls in the foster care studies. 
The shlldrin ranged in age from infancy through th« age of majority, the 
median age being approximately 11. The majority of foster children were 
CaucaslaTi other than Hispanic. ThBXB were smaller percentages of black, 
natl^re AEierlcan Indian, Hispanic, and other minority groups. 

Moat foster children studied had sihlingi in foster care. 

The large majority of foster children entered the program because of a 
probLem, or absence, of the natural paraiit(s) . 

The large majority of children studied were in foster family homes • 
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PART III 
FOSTER CHILDREN 
Services to Foster Children 

Agency Contact with Child 

Natural Parent Contact with Child During Placement 

rotal length of Time in Foster Care 

Length of Time in Current Placement 

Altarage NiMber of Foster Home Placements Experienced 
by Foster Children 

Status of the Children's Physical Condition 

Status of Children's Intellectual Functioning 

Status of Children's Emotional Health , 

Findings from the Iowa Study 

Length of ^Ime in Poster Care by Plan for the 

Future - Iowa 

Number of Different Foster Placements by Plan 

for the Future Iowa . . , 

Distribution of Emotional Problenis by Age Group - Iowa 

lovm Children with Emotional Problema and Being Treated 
for Emptlonal Problems by Plan for the Future , ... 

Agency Plans for the Children and 

Adoptability - Arizona 

California 

I®^^ **•*•••--•....•♦,.,»*,., 

Itessachusetts . , , . * * * ^ . . 
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PART III 

FOSTER CHILDREN- 
SERVICES TO FOSTER CHILDHEN - Continued 
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Sarvicas Prior to Placement**, 74 

Services During Placement 75 

Post Placement Services * 77 

Reconmendations and Coimnents Partalntng to 

Services and Facilities for loster Children,./,,.,- 77 
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TABLE 19 



Agency Contact with Child 


State 


Pircentaee 


California 
(CMldren Waltinp, 
p. 8) N^533 


In the past year 


(Data Matters) 
N^24,179 


1,6% 1,2 months 
43,1% 3,6 tnonths 
31,1% ^ 6,0 months 
20,2% 12,0 mont^as 

3,9% - Nine within a year^ or unknoi^ 


krxzQna 

C Evaluation) 


Workers averaged 3.2 visits per 6 month 
Interval to foster family home and/or 
foster child. 


Massachusetts 
N-5,862 


46.7% of the children had 1 or more 
vialta per moiith 

17.3% were visited within 3 months 




6.6% within 6 months 
3.5% within 1 year 




25.95 were not visited within 1 year^ 
or unknown 



Most of the foster children had a case worker assigned to their case, 
althoiJgh a significant nuniber did not. Most of the children saw their 
worker three to four times per year. Analysis showed a high rate of turnover 
among case workers; as a result many children did not remain with Che aatne 
worker much more than a year, and some less than that, Work loads were 
heavy a^d workers generally were not able to do intensive case work or 
thorough follow-up with the children. See pages 83 and 84 on work loads 
and worker attrition. 
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TABLE 20 



Natural Parent 
with Child During Placement 


State 


Percentage 


Iowa 
(p. 17) 
N-5,072 


30*1% visited within 3-niontb period 
5,0% within a 6-month period 
8.0% within a g^-month period 

31*5% 10 months or more often 

25.4% contact unknown 


California 
(Cliildren Waiting, 
p. 9) 
N^533 


17*3% visited tsonthly or more 
38-0% infrequently 
32*6% never 

5*2% had contact other than visits, i.e., 
mail, phone 

6*9% unknown 


Massachusetts 
(p. 18) 
N=5,787 


30*0% visited every 3 months or^ 
more often 

38-0% every 6 months 

32-0% did not visit within 10 months 


Only about one-third of the children had meaningful, regular contact with 
a parent; another third had occasional contact, and approximately one-third 
had no parental contact. 
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A positive correlation is known to exist between the maintenance 
of parental Interest In the child ancl the child's chances of returning 
homa. One indication of agency effort to restore the child to his 
natural home would seem to be the eKtent to which parental visits with 
the child are promoted. Fifty-six percent of parerital visits reported in 
the AriifcOiia Evalua tion (N^462) were arranged by the worker* According 
to the Maasachusetts report (p, 49) ^ a high percentage of the 160 natural 
parents interviewed felt the worker or foster farally opposed their visits 
to the child, and only a very smll percentage felt the worker was work- 
ing to restore the family* We cannot deduce the extent to which these 
attitudes have justification. 
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TABLE 21 



Total Length of Time in Foster Care 


State 


Total Placement rime 


California 
(Data MatterB) 
N-27,049 


26,0% - 6 months or less 
18, 3% - 6 - 12 months 
19,0% - 1 2 years 
3ff. 7% 2 years or more 


(Synthesis , 
p. 38) 
N-18,576 


32,3% - 2 years or leas 
42.5% " 2 5 years 
25.0% - 5 years or more 


Iowa 
(p. 55) 
N=2,908 


43,3% - Under 10 months 
16.3% 10 19 months 
9,0% - 20 - 29 months 
6,2% 30 39 months 
23,8% 40 months or more 
1,4% - Unknown 


Massachusetts 
(p. 18) 
N=5,787 


18.6% - Under 1 year 
14,1% 1 - 2 years 
10,5% --2-3 years 
56,8% - 3 years or mora 

Averaee time In placemeiit was slightly 
under five years. 


Arizona 

(Evaluatlaii) 

N»462 


31,8 - Average time (mQntha) In place- 
ment excluding those in temporary 
care 

29,4 - Average time (months in place- 
ment including those in temporary 
care 



Massachusetts notes, "Since the average age of a child in foster c 
is 10.5 years, it is probable that many children have spent a major por 
of their lives removed from their biological parents" (p. 17). 

The studies indicate that a child's probability of returning home 
decreased rapidly after two years in placement. 
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Long-tertp placements correlated positively with the number of differetit 
foater home moves, with increased incidence of emotloncil dlaturbances, mt\ 
with diminished likelihood of adoptive placement* Thus, the same case work 
plannlag which could have Improved the child's chance to return home, could 
have Increased his chance for a satisfactory and nurturing adoptive place- 
ment if return home had been unfeasible. Lack of such goal TOtivated work 
militates against the child fulfilling his potential or achieving a stable 
living arrangement of any kind. 



TABLE 22 



Length of Time in Current Placement 


State 


Current Placement TiwM 


California 
(Data ^latters) 
N^27,525 


26.0% - Under 6 monthe 
18. 2Z ^ 6 tnonths to 1 year 
18. 82 - 1 to 2 years 
37.0% 2 years or more 


Massachusetts 
(p. 63) 


45.0% ^ 2 years or more In current 
foster home 

More than 50X had bean in other placements 
prior to the current one. 


Arizona 
(Evaluation) 

(Report, 
p. 3) 


16,2 - Average time (months per placeBaent 

18.0 - Average time (months per placea^nt, 

----- — ■■ ^ ^ — ^ — = . - 



Although many children (63% to 79% of those studied) remain In one foeti 
home throughout their stay In the program, approximately 25% will experience 
many replaceraents; 11.2% to 15.2% will be moved four or more times. 
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Arizona Report (p. 20) notes that foster home replacements are frequent 
and Chat little help Is Riven either the foster parent or the child In under 
standing the reason for the moves. 

'me Iowa study states, "After two or three moves the child loses the 
ability to relate to a new family (p. 67) •" See Table 23 and accompanying 
graph. 

TABLE 23 





Average Number of Foster Home Placements 
Experienced by Foster Children 


State 


57,3% 




ThrPP Hnmiifi. 


Four or 


JTriWrinMn 


Arizona 


21.7% 


9.7% 


11.2% 


.1% 


Iowa 


48.7% 


24.4% 


11.4% 


12.7% 


2.8% 


Callfomia 


39.7% 


23.4% 


12.1% 


15.2% 


9.6% 


Mflssachusetts 


50.4% 


24.9% 


11.51 


13.2% 





See accompanying graph on following page. 
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TABLE 24 



Status of the Children's Physical Condition 



State 



Arizona 

CEvaluation) 

N^462 



(Report ^ 
p / 20 ) 



California 
( Children Waiting , 
p. 9) N^533 

( Data Matters ^) 



Iowa 
(p, 50) 
N^3,342 



Physical Condition 



64.0% - No known physical problem 
36,0% - Borne indication of physical problem 
81*0% Physical problem, receiving treatment 
19.0% - Physical problem^ not receiving treatment 



50% to 75% - Do not have physical eKaminatlons 
prior to placement 



64.7% - No current health problems 



39*01 - No known problems (physical^ eniotional, 
or intellectual) 

6,6% - Permanent physical disability 

2,41 - Tei^orary physical disability 
13*11 - Condition unknown 

96,0% - Are evaluated within one year of placeti^nt. 
"Evaluated" is not defined. 



Physical Health i 

83,7% - Good health with only the usual childhood 
illnesses 

4,8% - Frequent illnesses or need for surgary 

for remediable COTdttion 
9.4% - Serious lllneas xaqulrlng contlnuad medieal 

control Qt hazardous surgery 
1.9% - Major illness markedly Impairing normal 

living activities or leading to progresiive 

deterioration 
,2% - No information 



Table continued on following page 



Dat a Matters tabulated physical, emotional, and intellectual probleTOS. tony 
children could be multiply handicapped. Emotional and intellectual Problems 
ai-e cited in specific tables. For these reasons figures will not total 100%. 
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TABLE 24 (continued) 



Status of the Children's Physical Condition 


State 

- 


Physical Condition 


Iowa 


^^^^.r^^^^^. ■■ - — ^ — — ^ — ^ .... 

Physical Handicaps: 


(p. 52) 


Nst3 342 


/ii.U/i " None 




IH.UA - Slight or moderate defect affecting physical 




appearance 




4*0i - Moderately serious defect affecting physical 








w , v/Q oetiou^ aerecL paarKeaxy reancing pnysicaX 




and social fimr tloniriiy 






i 


ills t itutionax JLgac J-On 






Hassachuaetts* 


Disabilities 1 


(p. 34) 




Disabilities 


2A% - Arm/hand disability 


J'^LJ \AXi^ ls^\A LUt 


D*U4 ^ Leg/foot disability 




©*7^ - vision disability 




3,Q^ - Hearing disability 




7*6^ - Speech disability 




3,04 - Toilet funcitioii disability 








^*U4 = Pisf Iguremant 




1^. 74 - Other TOedical disability 




Percent of Dlsabi ities Professionally Evuat^d: 




90.0% ^ Arm/h.MK. disabilities 




86-8^ - Leg/foot disabilities 




91.0% Vision disabilities 




91.1% ^ Hearing disabilities 




68.0% - Speech disabilities 




49,61 - Toilet function dtsabllities 




86 ,7% - Convulsive disabilities 




78-9% - Disfigurement disabilities 




80.0% Other medical disabilities 


Vermont 


202 of Vermont -a committed children have not 


(p. 111^17) 


had physical examination or diagnosis 

- - — — — — - • 



* 

The count for each problem reflected the occurance of each problem alone o; 
in combination with other problems. Approximately 15% of the children were 
multiply handicapped. 
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Mostof the children In foster care were in good physical condition with 
only the usual childhood iLlnssses and no setlous physical handicaps , Most 
of the children received physical exainlnatloiis and triatment as prescribed. 
Kowfi'ver, a sizable nun^er did not receive medical screening, and oany did not 
git treatnient needed to overcoine handicaps or disabilities. The main reasons 
given for this lack of care were inadequate aaency staff or Inadeqijate med- 
ical facilities. Massachusetts notes that medical treatment has been denied 
on occasion due to refusal of medical seivicea to accept Medicaid. 

i 

riBLE 25 



Status of Children's IntfiLleetual FunctionlTig 


State 


Intellectual functioning 


Arlzom 
(Evaluation) 


72*5% No intelLecttial problem 
21.5% - Intellectual problem 

23.0% - Intellectual problemp not Teceli?tng treatTOent 


California 
(Data Matters) 
N^28,345 


4.91 - Marginal mental functioning 
9 .61 - Mentally rata^ded 


Iowa 
(p, 71) 


2 7,0% - Mentally retarded based on test 
results 


MaasachuBetts 
(pp, 34-35) 
N^3,814* 
Dir. *ib ill ties 


18.5% of the disabilities tabulated were pTollems 
of Intellectual fmctioning 

25.0^ of the chlldTen tndlcatliig mental retardation 
have never been pTofessionally tested 







*Dlaabllltles tabulated for 5 ,862 foster chlldreri. Approximately 15% were 
multiply handicapped. 
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The majority of foster children had normal Intellectual fmctiofting, 
although a ni^er were considered mentally retarded* Approxlfflately 15% of 
the children considered retarded have never been tested and were not receiv- 
ing special help* Most mentally retarded children were placed in foster 
care voluntarily by their parents* Most of the retarded chlldrra lived 
in institutions and were ©Kpected to rafflalTi in long-term care. 
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TABLE 26 



Status of ChlLdreTiU Eraotloml Health 


State 


Emottonal Health 

^ife -- — -i — ^^^^^^^^^ 


ArlEDtia 
(EvaLuatlon) 


65,0% - No enotloTial problero requiring treatment 
35*0% - Emotional problems 

- EfflotioTial problems not receiving treatment 


Calif ornla 
(ChlLdraii Waiting, 
p, 9) N-533 

(Data Matters*) 


64,01 ~ No current prDbleme (physical, emotional 
or intellectual) 
7,5% - SstIous emotional ailment 


39,0% - No knoTO problems (ph/ilcalj emotional or 

Intellectual) 
23.7% - Behavior problems 
19,0% - Emotionally disturbed 
2.4% - Mentally ill 
13.1% Condition mknown 


Iowa 

(pp, 47-48) 
N^3,342 


L/t '^t ^ Nft si ertlf leant emotional problem 
22.7% - Some emotional problem, currently receiving 
care 

16.2% - Some emotional problem, not currently 

receiving care 
11.5% - Severe emotional prohleinj currently receiving 

care 

3^3% _ Severe emotional probleii, not currently 

receiving professional care 
2. OX Wo Information 


Massachusetts*^ 
(pp. 33--3fi) 
N^3,8L4 
Disabilities 


32, 7X of all disabilities tabulated are emotional/ 
behavior problems 

23, 1% of the emotional/behavior diaabllities have 
never been professionally evaluated 


Vermont 
(p. 111^17) 


40,0% of Vermont's coimiltted children have not had 
professional evaluation or diagnosis for 
enwtlonal health* 



*Data Wattera tabulated physical, emotional, and intellectual problems. Many 
children could be multiply handicapped. Physical and Intellactual P"blems 
are cited In specif Ic cables. lor these reasons figures will not total lOO/.. 

**MaaBachiisetts tabulated probleinB alone or in combination with other 
problems. Approximately 15% of the children were multiply handicapped' 
3,814 disabilities were tahulated for 5,862 foster children. 
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Findlnga from the Iowa Study 

The lOM study contains data showing positive correlations between continu- 
ing meaiilngful parental contact with the child and the likelihood of the child's 
retum liome. The probability of the child's return home was greatest early 
In placement and decreased rapidiy after two years. The longer the time 
in placeinent, the greater the r.hK^ice the child would eKperlence aeveral 
foster home replacements * 

Long stays in foster care, several replacements, laclc of neaningful 
parental cQiitact, and lack of definite plans for the future wbtb oorrelated 
with frequeiicy and severity of emotional dl-fiuri Mce. Emotional disturbance 
also increased ^ith agft. 

The study emphasizes the importance of: 

* Preventing family separation 

^ Keeping placement to the shortest possible time 

^ Avoiding replacements by careful matching of the child' a needs 
with qualifications of the foster home 

* Definite plans for the child's future 

^ Sustaining natural family relationships wherever posalble even If 
the family cannot be reunited* 

'Continuing contact and identification with the natural farally during 
placement have been prsitively correlated with the well being of the 
childrea, Uuierent research, although limited, suggests that the child's feel- 
ings about his parents are the moit significant predictor of his outcoine 
after placement J' (S* Palmer, cited ly Iowa, p* 11) 
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TA.BLS 27 



Length of Time In Foster Care 
By Plan for the luture - Iowa (p. 55) 


Group ' 


Tima In Foster Care 


Under 10 
Months 


10 - 19 
Months 


20-29 
Months 


30 - 39 
Months 


40 Months 
or More 


* 

Group A 


66. 5X 


20.3% 


5.9% 


2.3% 


3.8% 


** 

Group B 


0.0% 


O.OI 


16.1% 


14.2% 


68.4% 



Chlldran with meaningful parental contact and/or e^^ect to return hoffii, 
N^l,562. 



Children with no fntUTe plan, N^282, 

Children in Group A experienced far shortex sCaya in foster care than 
children in Group B* The Iowa Bmiy (p, 70) notes thai children return heme 
upon reaching the age of majority even when this was not an option seen by 
the worker during placement. 
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TABLE 28 



Number of Different Foster Placements 
by Plan for the Future - Iowa (p, 54) 


Group 


Foster Placement 


One 


Two 


4 Lit 


more 


Group Ai Children with 
nieanlngful paretital contact 
axid/or plan to return home, 
N^l,562 


61,2% 


22.51 


8.41 


6.7% 


Group Bi Children with no 
future planj or who eKpect 
to remain in foster care 
uncll the age of majoritys 
N=^L,115 


33.7% 


28,0% 


16.42 


20. 3% 
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T4BLE 29 



Group ^ 


Distribution of Emotional Problems by Age 
Iowa Foster Children Expected to Return Home 
(p. 27) N^715 


Age 




Emotional Problems 


Severe Problem 


Moderate ProbLeni 


Total ^/Problem 


1^5 years 


1,31 


9.1% 


10. 4X 


6 12 years 


10*21 


37.3% 


47.5% 


12 years + 


19.41 


46.4% 


65,8% 



FIGURE 29 
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TABLE 30 



Iowa Children with Emotional Problems and 
Being Treated for Emotional Problems by Plans for the Future 

(p. 48) 




Group 


Emotional Problem 


Total W/ 

Emotional 

Problems 


Moderate 
Problem 
Receiving 
Treatment 


Moderate 

Problem 

Not 

Receiving 
Treatment 


Severe 
Problem 
Receiving 
Treatment 


Severe 

Problem 

Not 

Receiving 
Treatment 


Group Ai N^1562 
Children w/ 
meaningful 
parental con-- 
tact or expect 
to return home 


48.2% 


27.3% 


10.4% 


10.0% 


0.5% 


Group B: N^282 
Children for 
whom there Is 
no plan for 
the future 


95.7% 


1.4% 


59.9% 


1.4% 


33.0% 



FIGURE 30 
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Agency Plans for the Children and Adoptability, 

Arizona 

The Arizona Evaluation (p. 2) notes that of all the children removed 
from the 295 foster family homei studied between January, 1972 * and July, 
1974: 

* 46.5% were recurned home to live with relatlvee, and 

* 7,02 adoptions had been completed. 

The fQllowlng was aggregated from the Evaluation <N^462) % 

* 13*5% of all children In foster oare were in an adoptive home 
awaiting the court's final adoption decree. 

* 15*0% had been cleared for adoption but not placed, 

* 20*9% had adoption planned If released, 

* 11.8% of those for whom adoption wai planned if released had the 
legal procedure for clearance instituted* 

* 24*8 OTontha wae the average waiting time for adoption after legal 
relaase* 

* 30*0 tnonths was the average waiting time for adoption for those 
requiring release . 

See Table 10 Cpag'" 26) for plans on entrance to foster care and time in 
placement* 

California 

Of the 533 children atudted in the California Srv4y , Children Waiting 
(p. 9 )i 

* 13.5% were expected to return home. 

* 7.6% had adoption planned. 
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* 5*0% had guardianship planned. 

* 55.01 vera in long-tera foster care. 

* 18*91 wre other, none, or unknown plan. 

* 67,0% were unlikely to return home or had no home to return to (p. 28). 

* 9.0% of all California's foster children should have been freed for 
adoption aceording to estimate of th^ r.lifornia Association of 
Adoption Agencies (Children Waiting , p* 29). 

* 26*6% [or 4,950 children] of the foster care case load in six 
counties sampled (Leglilative Audit Comlttee Report . 148,2, 

p, 31, cited in Synthesli , p. 39) were not IKcely to be reunited 
with their natural families and were potentially adoptable In the 
recent past* 

The California LeRlslatlve Audit Cosmlttee Report (cited above) esti-^ 
mates that 8,200 children in foster care, under age slK, were not likely to 
return hooae and should be placed for adoption* A oajor obstacle was the 
shortage of adoption staff and legal staff needed to Institute court releases 
from natural parents. Adoptions in California declined 501 from 1969 to 
1973, from 11,447 to 5,495, Requests to adopt continued at a rate of 
approximately 30,000 per year* California has experienced an overwhelming 
Increase in its foster care case load In recent years, 100% in the eight 
years between 1964 and 1972. The case load has risen almost 900% since 
1948 (Chlldrsn Waiting , ^p. 5). 

Iowa 

The Iowa Study stated: 

In examining the plans forthr future for the children in foster 
care, there were clear cut plans for those going into Independent 
living, adoption, and return to the child's own home. For the 
remaining children no plan was spelled out, but various conditions 
were itated which prevented a future plan from being specified (p. 24). 
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The foilowliig data is given for 3,342 Iowa foster children i 

* 21.4/S of the children were eKpected to return home» 

* 24,91 of the plans were for "independent living" [foster care 
until age of majority, etc.]. 

Reasons for lack of future plans included.' 

* 25,3% - "Parents maintain ffieaningful contact of positive value 
to the child." 

* 8,41 - "The parents were ambivalent or there had been little dis- 
cussion with them about future pemanent plans for the child," 

* 13,0% "The child cannot benefit from family life at this time." 
[Severely handicapped or disabled. Institutional care for long 
term likely,] 

* 6,9X - "There is Insufficient underatanding of the child's needs 
to detemine a permanent plan." 

See page 36 for further details. 

Maasachusetta <N^5,862) 

* 3,0% ©£ the children, or less, were eKpected to rtsturn home 
within 28 months (p* 17)* 

* 2.3% were cleared for adoption at time of placement (p. 18), 

* 49,4% entered foster care for a specified period of timej but 

* 83.0% have never returned home for even a trial visit (p, 17). 

The asautnption has been that the children in foster home care are 
generally not able to be adopted either because their parents 
maintain interest or some similar reason, .this study appears to 
find that such a statement is generally Inaccurate (p, 17). 
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TABtE 31 



1 Adoptability of Massa^liusects roeter Children 
(pp. 19-26 p workers- ag^essffients) N^5^862 


Adoptability 


Children 






Adoptabla if raleaacd for Edoptloft 


1,857 


31, 8X 


Not coTi.^i! H^T^ri adnTjfAHlp fdT 
following reasons 1 


A nn^ 

*^ p UU J 




''The natural parents are intereeted*" 






"The child Is considered too oldv" 


676 


11,5% 


"The child adjuated well to the foster 
honie • " 


375 


6.4% 


"The child -B handicap la too severe." 

4 


288 


4.9% 


"The child doesn't want to be adopted." 


180 


3.1% 


"The child's aibiin;vr: . :so tn o^re and 
-^doption would be to^ uard tf or: siblings to 
adjust to." I ^ 


147 


2.5% 


"The foster family would like to ^dapt but 
can't afford to*" 


127 


2.2^ 


"The child is iti foster cart for trMCment 
of an emotional disorder*" 


79 


1,3% 


Other or unknowti 


393 


6.6% 



Of this 29,7Xp 48% of the natwral parents see the child monthly 
or more often ^ 151 within a S-^montb interval, and 37% within a fi^month 
intervals never , or unknown, Appro«t«tely 600 of the children have 
had no parental contact in 6 months or more* 
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In 1972 the Maisachusetts Legislature: approved a si.: sldlged adoption 
program. More than a year later most of the 127 ehtldran who had not been 
considered for adoption becauae the foater parents wanted to adopt but 
couldn't afford to do so, had not been referred, Tht study theorlies that 
this situation might ©Klst because the workers were tinaware of the program , 
the workers simply neglected to refer children to the adoption units or 
the case had no worker assigned. 



TABLE 32 



Institution of Adoption Process 
Massachusetta Children Considered Adoptable 
N^l,857 Cp, 23) 






Adoption Status 


Percent 


Will be adopted aeeordlng to worker's 
assessments 


73*551 


Likely adoption date specified 


16.0% 


Adoption is planned i should have been 
processed earlier 





Of these j 63,5% should have had the process begun 7 months or 
more earlier, 42% more than a year earlier * 28*0% more than 2 years 
earlier; 11,0% have not even been referred to the Adoption Unit, 
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TABLE 33 



ReaeoQi for Delay- ^idoption Proceislng 
Masiachuietts Foster Childf 
N^l,571 (p, 23) 


Reason 


Fercemt 


Staff shortage 


24.0% 


Natural parent resistance 


18.0% 


210 Petition being contested 


7.0% 


Child's physical handicap 


8,0% 


Child's emotional handicap 


6M 


Incomplete information on child 


3.0% 


Other 


34*01 



m approKiffiately half the caiess relsaae for adoption will have to he 
through court proceedings (Massachuaetta* 210 Petltlona)* Ot these petitions 
37*6% have not been filed; 46*91 have been file for more than a year and 
have not been brought to trial* 



TABLE 34 



Length of Time Maesachuaecta Children 
Released for Adoption 
N^775 Cp* 24) 




Length of Time 


Percent 


Have been released up to one year 


28,0% 


Up to two years 


16.0% 


Up to five years 


22.01 


Over five years 


33.0% 
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TABLE 35 



Agm and Condition of Massachusetts Children 


Released for Adoption 


N^775 (p, 24) 


Age J Condition 


Percent 


Age 




Under 10 years of age 


75.0% 


Under 1 year of age 


12.6% 


Condition 


38.0% 


Emotionally iyturbed 


Medical problem 


14,0% 


Speech problem 


10.0% 


Leg/foot problem 


10.0% 



Sironary of Services to Foaler Chtldren 
Services Prior to Placeroent 

The studies give little specific information on preplaeement services 
to foster children; indications were that children vjare not adequately 
counseled about the reasons for separation from their, families or assisted 
in coping with grief, loneliness ^ and feelings of rejection. There were 
few references concerning inclusion of the child in the planning process. 
Most children did not visit the foster home or become acquainted with the 
foster family prior to placement. 

Most of the studies note great deficiencies In case records. Infor- 
mation on the child's background; educational adjustmenti and physical, 
emotional, and intellectual condit: on was frequently incomplete or lacking. 
Without adequate information on these Important characteristics of the 
child, suitable planning geared to individual needs was a matter of pure 
chance* 
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Although many children were placed in iof t^r care under emergency con- 
ditions which precluded thorough study ^ in a grent many case^^ the family 
situation was known by the placement agency, or another agi for somB 

time previous to placements In spite of this fact, every state study cites 
insufficient case planning and lack of consideration of alternatives to 
foster care as serious failures of the program. 

Services Duri ng PlAQgPgQt 

The extent to which services to children during placement achievp the 
goals of the program can be jneasured by the number of children successfuTXy 
reunited with their natural failles, placed for adoption, or provided with 
a stable long-term living situation meeting their needs. Shortcomings are 
noted in each of these areas * Agency contacts with natural fimiilies, foster 
child n, and foster families we^ ^ inadequate for effective intensive case 
work T) was indicated by th^ .ig average time in foster care, the 
high liumber of replacements in ..oste.^ homes, the relatively small number of 
children returned to their natural families ^ the small number of adoptions, 
the lack of counseling provided the children, and the high incidence of 
emotional disturbance found airnng foster children* 

The studies indicate a number of children were not evaluated or treated 
for physical, intellectual, and emotional problems. Neglect of such 
import fan t aspects of screening is a sp.rlous matter, indicative of a lack of 
quality in services afforded the children* 

Paren^-^chlld ties were of vital importance to the well-^being of the 
child. The Iowa study reports that child an whose natural parents main-- 
tained an interest in them get ally remained the shortest time in foster 
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care and were most apt to experience just one placement, TheBe children 
usually received professional treatment for any emotional or physical 
problems. Children with little or no pdEental contact and children whose 
future plan was indefinite showed increased incidence of emotional dis-- 
turbance aad greater sever ity of emotional disturbance* These childrf.m 
were far less likely to receive profeBsional treatment for their problems 
than were the children with meaningful parental contact. 

The studies indicate that a majority of the natural parents did not 
have contact with their child on a regular basis and that many had little 
or no contact* Cause of this lack of contact was frequently parental 
incapacity However p most studies no"e that greater effort could have been 
expended by agencies In strengthening parent-child relatlonshlpa * 

Not only did the studies cite lacV of information , planning, and goal 
setting for the child prior to placement , but all Indicate this situation 
continued in too many cases throughout a child's experience in foster rare. 
Most agencies lacked systems for follow^-ups assessment of objec Lives , 
revision of plans, monitoring treatment ^ and Implementation of long-term 
goals* Most cases lacked written plans* These were considered to be major 
barriers to effective service for children. 

Lack of continuity in case workers contributed to the Instability of 
the child Vs situation. The child 'i adjustment In foster care appeared to 
be left largely to the fDster family or Institutional staff. 

Findings of the studies generally agree with the Massachusetts study 
wh.1 shows that, although most children entered foster care for a temporary 
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time, mast remnined in placement for several years, ■■Despite the tem- 
porary purpose of foster home care, It Is more often than not a permanent 
status for the child (Massachusetts ^ p. 70.)" 

Post Placement Services 

Very littlt riforraation was available relative to the termination and 
close-out of cases except a few references which highlight the need for 
additional Jtaff for follow-up, ArizonE notes that shortages of staff and 
htiavy work loads often encouraged workers to close cases prematurely and^ 
alsOs that little was done for children after they attained the age of 
majority. Vermont notes lack of follow-up after release from institutional 
care. Massachusetts indicates staff shortages result in little social 
{.ervlce to the families of children who have been returned home, Massa^ 
chusetts statess '*Follow-up appears to be a sporadic phenomenon (p. 5^^)*" 

Hecoimendatlons and Comngnts, Pertaining 
to Services and Facilities for Foster Children 

Every study found shortcomings in services which might prevent 
separation of the child from his family* Recommendations cii this aspect 
of foster care are discussed on pages 22-30. 

The studies note that once foster care has become the impending plan 
for the child j there is great lack of adequate information on which to 
base a plan for the child or make propei selection of the most suitable 
living situation. Although many children are placed under emergency con= 
ditions which preclude thorough evaluationj, too many others are inadequately 
screened for placement* Far too many children are not evaluated for 
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physlcMl, Inttillectual, or emotional needs prior to fosLer placement, 
AdditiDnal staff and purchaBO of service contracts for diagnostic and 
treatment services were recomiended to reme'fly this shortcoming. 

Every child old enough to eKperience the trauma of separation from 
hie family needs counseling to understand and cope with his feelings and 
adjustment. Host chlldxen are not receiving thie counseling; this la 
seen by the studies as a major shortcoming in foster care services. 

Lack of preplacement visits to the fosttr home, selection of homes 
on a hasty '-space-available'- basis * and Inadequate preparation of the 
foster parents for the problems of the child are a disservice to the 
child and lay the groundwork for subsequent uprooting. The studies recom-- 
mend that utmost care be taken with the child and his family in .rrivlng 
at short and long term goals as early as possible, preferably at Intake, 
I ', order to avoid disruption of relationships with foster fMillles, th^^ 
child should be carefully matched to the capabilities of the fost i^ iriD ii. 
A wider variety of types of foster homes is needed for the care of special 
needs children, emotionally disturbed children t and teenage children. 
Recoiffittendatlons for acquiring these facilities are given in the Foster 
Famiiy section (see page ill) . 

An Immediate action reconmended by most states was review of existing 
cases in foster care to ascertain whether or not the child had received 
examinations and treatments prescribed, to evaluate case plans In light 
of demonstrated parental interest, to determine long-'range plans , and to 
institute adoption proceedings if condltlona merit* This was recoxmended 
to insure that no child's interests were being neglected, to avoid unneces-* 
sary placement in foster care, and to forestall procrastination in pemanent 
planning • 
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Iowa recommends further study to determine if more families could be 
atrengthaned by additional services or services different than those 
currently offered and to assess the impact that lack of parental contact 
with the agency and child has on plans for the child. Iowa also recoimends 
efforts be made to strengthen ties between siblings, Iowa and California 
recommend efforts to encourage the participation of grandparents and 
other relatives in the planning and care of the child. The Massachusetts 
and California studies suggest that many families might stay together or 
be reunited through services such as day care facilities, homemakers, 
i nily counseling, financial assistance, and others. 

California recomnends ( Children Waiting > Sugary of Reconsnendations #17) 
that children to be placed for adoption should receive counsbllng to help 
them make the emotional break with natural and foster familleb during the 
planning process. Most states recomend a more Intencive effort to place 
children for adoption if recurn home is not likely, Massachusetts recom= 
mends establishment of a policy requlr-^'^s; that every child not likely to 
return home be considered a poterriai ,_indldate for adoption and be referred 
to the adoption unit for evaluation, *'Hard«to-^place" children should be 
referred to one of the adoption resource exchanges* 
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r .' se W orkers 
TABLE 36 



^(^.'ifi Worker Work Loads 


State 


Work Loads 


AriEona (Report, 
p. 12) 


60 failles - can total 150-20O children 


Crlifornla 

(. jinthesia* 22) 


Average range Is 25 to 68 


Massachusetts 
(p. 88) 


No case load figure 

Staff is 1/3 under normal complement 

32% (1^690) cases are without a caee worker 


Vemorit 

(p, IXI-20, IV-3) 


50 or more 

Report recpiimends number of workers be 
increased 50% 



Work loads are not standardized. The nmnber of cases per worker ia 
not necessarily an indication of the work required to do adequate caae 
work. All cases do not require- thm same tlmGp attention, or a'^rvices* 
Service units alao vary from one agency to another^ i*e., one workar may 
do adoptive, foster care, and protective work in hctr agency p whereas 
anociher worker may do only foster carL only adoptive work. Fifty casea 
may refer to 50 natural families which might Inclurfa ZOO children or to 
50 children In foster care. Thus, worker caaL load ratios are nebulous in 
meaning and difficult to compare. Indications are, however, that workers 
are ovrerburdened , and in most instances they are unable to do more than the 
essentials in meeting one emergency after another. They rarely have time 
to do intensive or eKtenslve case work, review, or follow-up. Rat Jos of 
worker to cases gen^-aUy exceed mlnlmttft standards set by the Chi:.dren's 
Bureau/Amerlri:>i Pub]. In Wslfare A^Hocint loti* 

ERIC 
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TABLE 37 



Case'WorkRr Annual AttritioTi 


State 


Attrition 


Arizona (Report ^ 
p. 13) 

1 


Very high attrition rate ; 
9 month average retention of workers in som* 
districts 


Massachusetts 
(p. 26) 


29% public welfare --^^er attrition per year 
(1968 S. i>k ^ ^nt of Health, 

"C' J II « *^ ^ rtf-i ^Tlf^ ^ ^1 

66% of the foster ) Ten have been in their 
workers' case U^ad less than one year 

16% one to two years 
Xu% more than two years 
2% time in caseload unknown 


Vermont 
j (III»-22) 


Agencies eKperience high annual attrition of 
workers 
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TABLE 38 



Case Worker EmployTnent CondJ^tlons 


Arl'f.nua (Rgport , 


Interviews concurred cm the following reasons for 
worker attritioni 

good case work because of heavy case loads, 
exceaelve tline required for noTi--ca.se wo^ k 
duties j lack of training, lack of opportunity 
for advancement* 

The Department of Economic Security gives 
little support to Social Services Departments , 
so problems continue. 

Private agencies offer better salarias and 
working c^'^nditions which att'ract workers 
from the y blic agencies. 


Massachusetts 
Cp- 88) 


Study did not discuss reasons for worker attrl-- 
tion, however^ It did state --The Division of 
Family and Chi.ld Services is approKimately one- 
third below itii normal complement of personnel* 
One=third of the children did not have social 
workers assigned to their cases on November 18 ^ 
1971. Since that tlmej the Department has been 
uii^wu^u L.WU ^cisuiiiiui iree^es. » > • J=ne propor"^ 
tibn of uncovered cases is certainly higher 
today than it was then*" Study notes salaries 
are generally lows as is prestige* 


Vermorit: 


Social s-jrvices sr^fer from chronic under^ 
funding (p* 11=4)* 

Casaw'^rkers are low^salarled (p, lll'-i4)* 

Agencies are underft. ^ Caseworkers must 
spend large psre^'^^ - time on non-case work 
duties, (p, II«6, ^ . '1) 


California 
(Synthe^s. • 57) 


'■...Is it possible to bring these resources 
[educational^ legal, medical, diagnnstlc] 
together to help what is currently burdening the 
one, lone (perhaps untrained) social worker* who 
has a case load of seventy ^ in making nearly all 
determinations which affect the ^- te^ child?-- 
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Qua lificati ons and Training 

The qualifications and training of social workera varies widely In 
the ytarf^s studied and within some states* Most of the workers are college 
graauates although some states do not require a degree or that the worker's 
degree be in social wrk, child welfare, or a related field. Most states 
do not require or provide progranis of training for the workers either prior 
tOj or during J employment. 

Case Recording 

A great many workers are not trained in methods of rase recordingi 
with the result that rerords are Incomplete and vary wi/J^:.ly in format and 
type of infonnatloTi included* 

The Vermont study makes special note of the inad vsuacy of ease records 
in pli.iH/iag for the child, selecting the most suitable type of care, and 
collect iii.R data to determine needed resources* 

Tha r;^ s ^ Achusett^ study states* 

The A6ii..f^ of reuiids and procedures represents an area significant 
concern. It was found that many of the records of the children are 
Incomplete, l.e^^ they do nou contain medical records, school records, 
etc.... Even in cases where the information has been obtained, it 
was discovered that many of the children's records are filed in 
cardboard ^-nxes in a closet for lack of space or personnel to file 
them apL rcipri attly * Cp* 

Arizona notes that workers received little training In case recording 
and that lack of standardization was a major problem* 

Cjse riannlng 

Most of the studies cite lack of adequate planning, goal setting, review, 
and follow-up of cases as major problems hindering achleveinent of foster 
care obj ctives. The Vermont study stresses the need for written case plans 
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which should state objectives u fce achieved and review date, person, or 
department responsible and accountable for each child. At the current 
time lines of accountabild cy and responsibility are not clearly defined. 
This study notes need for Improved coordination of services to assure the 
children's needs are met, prevent overlapping of services, and provide 
needed facilities for service, treatment, and care. The study reiterates 
the need for worker training and notes that most wo-v^rs were unable to 
articulate case goals. 

Need for improved training programs x case workers in foster care 
units Is noted by most of the studies, as is need for more workers to cover 
the cases adequately. The studies also cite need for additional workers 
and training in other divisions of family service, i,e,, intake, proteccion, 
licensing, and adoption units* 

The California study Childr Bn Waiting saysi "it ie the vlewpoUc of 
the Board that in too many casea, the entire placement process la handlGd 
on a criaia basis (p. 14) J' The study finds improvement is needed in 
coordination of services to children and in mc.n^torlng of program effective- 
ness at all J.evels of service. Special mention Is made of the need for 
increased efforts to identify the best plan for each child at the time of 
intake, lessen time in foster placement^ and lessen the number of different 
placements per child. Case plans should be written for each 
specify the time frame for objectives and review. 
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Foster H ome Llce nsinR P rocedure and Staff 
Increased staff in the division of foster home licensing could greatly 
improve recruitment and retention of additional foster family homes and 
specialized care homes. The Massachusetts study (p. 7) reports that case- 
work pressures have prevented the screening and licensing of pending 
applications for foster homes, in spite of the fact that VM of the foster 
family homes are overcrowded by Hasaachusetts ' own etate Btantlards and 
the need for homes offering special care. 

The Arizona Report (p. 7) states that foster family homes are licensed 
and must be reliccnsed annually. The RgEpr^t notes that the standards int 
foster family homes at the present time are confusing and are being revised. 
Arizona licensing workers are not specifically trained in licensing pro- 
cedures, and there are no clear cut state regulations on licensing. Often, 
important asppcts of foster care are not uven discussed with prospective 
foster parentR at the time of licensing, such as special problems and needs 
of foster children and visits by natural parents. The Re£ort inllcates 
that- the shortage of foster homes may encourage the licensing of borderline 
or unsatisfactory homes and limits the evaluation of homes applying for 
licenses. Little or no technical assistance, orientation, or trflining is 
provided to the foster parents. 

The Vermont Study (p. 111-15) indicates tLat the licensing procedure 
does not precisely define services to be rendered or qualifications of 
staff, nor are costs for group homes specified. The study notes a recent 
influx of applications for group homes which might not be needed as much 
as care for adolescents and emotionally disturbed children and youth. 
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AdopLlon ^taif 

Most flcudies raentlon thm need for moro adaption workers to assure 
Lhat ^acb child has the ppportunlty for thorough adoptive €viilu*itlon and 
plucuiueiit If possible. Need hm uIbo been noted for additional legal 
iiUxLl 10 t'i<i>LHllLii children^ a release lor adoption, search for mlBslng 
par<i!UBj and odopLlon proceedings, Thti Calilarnla study Children Waltln p 
(p. 29-30) aotoB that adoption eervLces Bhould be available locally, with 
legfil nmimtnucG to expedite adoption planning and clearance. The 
CttUforiilfl Synthuiiifl (p, 28) Indicates shortcominga In the Bystem of 
Identifying adoptable children. 

The Massachusetts Btudy states i 

The Division [of Family and Children's Services] does not move 
effectivaly to free chlldreti for adoptloni.. (p, 71) 

A^laioat A0% of the 210 PetitionB which need to be filed for 
children Identified aa having been abandoned by their parente, 
have not been filed. In addition, one-half of the petitions 
freeing children for adoptloii were filed more than one year 
ago but nothing hag been done with them. These are but two 
of the many posilble Illustrations which deaona trace that the 
legal staff of the Department, , ,1s woefully undermanned* (p , 85) 

Other Staff Needs 
In addition to the shortage of social workers, many studies found 
that much of the skilled personnel available waa not effiGlently utilized, 
A large pDrtion of workers' time was spant on non-social work duties, 
e,g., telephoning, arranging appointments, tranaportatlon, processing 
fonnB. Workers could be relieved of a considerable asiouiit of this work 
by lase skilled paraprofesslonal assistants. Most of the states use some 
paraprofcssional help, but tnost need wore. 
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Vermont (p. II-5) reports a need for ttalnlng other clrJld care per- 
sonnel, such as cottage parents, who are not currnntly trained in social 
work, child welfare, or related fields. The Vermotit study (p. II-5) 
indicates that supervisory and adnilnlstrfltlve staff are generally not 
trained in social work or related tielda. SuperviBgrs lack knowledge of 
supervlBory terr uiques and spend only 40% of their time on duties related 
to committed children. The ratio of workers to superviBors appears gen- 
erally to exceed the minlBum standards set by the CB/APWA. 

Service Facil ities 

PubUc welfare departments are frequently given a low priority in 
state budgeting. A result o£ this Is year-to-year planning, rather than 
long range provision for needed facilities and conmuntty resources. The 
Arizona Report notes that specialized services and consultants were avail- 
able m some areas but not in ochera. Rural areas were in critical need 
of speclall^.ed aaslstance. Every study mentioned lack of, and need for, 
apeciailged care foster homes, especially for teenageri and physically or 
mentally handicapped children. Most reports mention need for additional 
diagnostic and treatoent services. Efficient data collection systeffls to 
keep abreast of needs and to track required facilities were lacking in most 
states. All mention that shortage of funds for needed treatment and lack 
of adequate facilities Impeded efficient social work peiformance. 

Termination Services 
Very little information was available on termlnacton and close-out of 
cases. It Is likely that post-placement service is Inadequate In view of 
the shortcomings of both preplacement and placement services. 
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Foster Pnrents 

Foster parcjnijB are vlewucl as team uteinberB In the foster care Bystein 
becausu the day to day rasponslbility for the wcalfare of the ahllclren Is 
in their hands. ThI-i Is aBpocially true under MiBtlng c^ondltions of over- 
burdtuiud and lna<J#aqu^tuly trained workere, Foster parents are a vital part 
of agency staffing, £ind as guch, require support services, adequace faclll- 
tlc^B for the children's needs, training for their role, information on the 
children to be placed with them, adequate reimbursement of costg lucurred, 
and recognition of their contribution to the program. Continuity of the 
foater family placecient is essential to the emotional adjustment o£ the 
child. Recruitment and retention of good foster families la of the utmost 
importance In any consideration of foster care services. The foUowlng 
aacclon provides information pertinent to these aspects of foster care. 

Characteristics of Foseer Parent5"Age 

Maisachusetts Mother mean age 45,7 years 

(p. 70) N^149 Father mean age 46,4 years 

California (Children Foster parents are generally In their 
Waiting, p. 9) N^3U raid^ for ties, 

Characteristlca of Foj ter Paranta—Marital Status 

Massachusetts 81,01 - Married (majority are the original 

(p, 70) N-149 marriage) 

8,2% - Separated or divorced 

- * 

8.1% ~ Widowed 
2.7% - Single 
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ChayacterlsticB of FogM lJMMy!^:iM^Mti£a 



California (Children 
Waiting, p. 9)"N^3il 

San Gabriel Valley 

N^53 couples 



Massachusetts 
(p. 70) N^149 



Most foster pnrentgi aro high school graduates, 

31,6% of thy fostef moth^ra have BOme post'-hlgh 

BChool training such aa vocational or tradt! 
Bchool, HB did 

30,0% of the ioBt^t fathers. 

38,0% of the foster mothers \\M come college 
training p as did 

38.6% of the foster fathers* 

foster mothers I 

15.7% had elementafy education or lees. 
35,9% had some high school* 
31.3% were high school giaduatea , 

4,8% had some college trairitng* 

2,7% were college graduates* 



Charaotarlstics of Foste r Families— Average 
Number of Children per Home 



Arizona (Report, p. 3) 
MaasachuBetta 



California ( Children 
Waiting.! p* 9) N^311 



3 to 4 children pet hotfe average, 

3*4 children per home average (p* 57)* 

20% of the homes have pote thaTi 6 children 
under age 16 (p, 7), 

Most foster parents have their natural children 
as well as foster children in the home- 



nhAracterlaticB of Foster families—Length .of 
Xime at Current Address, and Heme Dt^nership 



California ( San 
Gahrlel Valley CPA 
guestionmire y 
Dece^er, 1973) 
N^53 couples 



Most foster parents respotidl^g had been at the 
currant address over 10 years and owned 
their home* 
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ChMmferlgJ^lcB of Fob tor FafflilieB;^-Len^t:h of 

Titno at Current Addrean and Home CyncrBiiip- c o n 1 1 1 1 u « d 



Masaachuiiet tu 
(p. 59-61) 
N-J49 



70^ hnvu bean at the currenf: adJreae over 5 yuatB , 
2QZ havii fTiuved once in 5 yeofH, 
&b% owned thoir home. 



Motivation to SccorBe FoBter Parenta 



Arizona 
(Evflluat ion) 

California 
(Children Wal tim, 
p. 10) N«311 



Massachugetts 
(p. 68) M-149 



Most reported they became Interested via a friend 
friend or relative!; some via news media* 

25% becaffle Interested via a personal experience. 

23% becaine interested via a friend. 

19% becaFiG Interested via the news media, 

33% reason not given* 

96,6% said they were aware of the need for foster 
hotf^a and wanted to help children. 

3,4% were motivated by financial reaeone* 
TABLE 39 



Annual Income gf Foater Families 



State 



Annual Income 





$3,000 

or less 


13,000- 
5,000 


$5,000- 
7,000 


$7,000- 
10.000 


Over 
$10,000 


Massachusetts 
(p. 60) May, 1972 


8.8% 


6.8% 


15SK 


32% 


33.42 


Arizona (Evaluatlori j 
March, 1974 




$8,696.00 


- average 






Calif omia' ^Chtldren 
Waiting, p. 9) 
June, 1972 




$8-10,000 


- average 
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Employwunt u£ Fofcitor Barents 



California (San 
Gabriel Valley 
CPA Quegtionnaire ) , 
Dacember, 19 73 
N^53 couples 



o u 
K 2 



rH 



^ t/3 



c 
o 

6 

M 



u 



QJ 

u 

d ft. 



MoBt skilled on current job 9 years or tnore, 
range on current job ^ 2 to 10 years. 



Maasachusetts 
Foster Mothera 
(p. 60) N-147 




6.8% 


14.3% 


.7% 


2.0% 






76.2% 


Massachuaetts 
FoBter Fathers 
(p. 60) N^147 


2,0% 


8.8% 


23. 1% 


38.91 

1 


6.11 


.71 


6,1% 


14.3% 



The foster parents presert a far more stable picture than the natural 
parents. Comparison of the two groups shows the foster parents are gen- 
erally older than the natural parents. A far larger majority o£ foster 
parents are married and the original iDarrlage is intact. More foster parents 
than natural parents have graduated from high school. The foster parents 
remain at the same address to a far greater extent than the naturfll parents, 
and most of the foster parents own their homes compared to about 5% of the 
natural parents. The foster parents achieve greater employwent scabillty 
and higher incomes than the natural parents. Foster parents generally are 
caring for more children in the home than natural parents are, 
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TABLK /(I 





Foster FnmJly Home Reimburijemcnt lUitas, 
Per Child Per Month 




Duttj 


ReimburBement RahRS 






Range 




Wlian Poster Fiimily 
Foster Child 


California 
(Synthesis, 
p, 23-25) 


JiiTie 
19 73 


$98 - $160 


$122,80 


$50 to $75 


AriEona 
(Report, 
p. 15) 


19 7 -'4 


Infant - $ 97,30 
Regular- $i.l0.00 
Special- $150.00 


No infor- 
mation 


No InforTnatlnn 


MasBachuset 
Cp. 6) 


19 71 


$48 - $160 


$80.00 


No information 



of 311 California foster parents Burveyed ( Children Waiting ) . most felt 
reimbursement rate was not adequate to cover costs (p. 11). Low relrobutse-- 
nient rates have hampered recruitment of many homes, spurred rapid turnover, 
and stifled de 'elopment of apeclaliaed care homes resulting in use of expen- 
sive InstiLuttonal aare for many, especially emotionally disturbed children 
and youth (p. 45). Foater family homcn ;ihould not have to pay for llcenaing, 
fingerprinting, and inspection fees (p. 51). 

The Massachusetts study, in discussing motivation to become foster 
parents and reimbursement says; 

Perhaps the most important aspect of this information Is that very 
few people become foster parents solely for money,,.. This should 
not negate, however, the necessity of r«scosni2lng the communities' 
reaponsibillty to provide the foster parent with adequate payment 
and resources to do the job effectively.... The very low frequency 
of financial motivation for becoming a foster parent is borne out 
in the data regarding expenses in raising a foster child. More 
than 93 percent of the foster mothers state that they regularly use 
their own financial resources to cover expenses of their foster 
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children. These are primarily reindsuraeable expenseB, but the 
pelntoursemont proceBS of the Depattnent is reported to be barely 
manageable In moBt InstanceQ . Since It is known that the foster 
famlllea. on the whole, are families with working clasB Incooes, 
the extra expenditures for them in the foster care procesa are 
not a Bmflll matter. It would almost seem that the Department s 
contant preBsure to account; for and limit Its expenditureB , has 
created serious financial handicaps for the footeir parents . 
(pp, 68-69) 

Sujmaty of Relmb urBament P olicieB 

Foster parentB are not salaried but are reimbursed for expenBes of 
the child such as food, clothings and school Bupplies. Reimburseoent 
rates vary from state to state and within states. The range is approxi- 
owtely $50.00 - $150.00 per month per child. Rates are generally conceded 
to be low. There is usually no provision for the care of the children 
while the foster parents are on vacation. Many states require foster 
parents to pay for fingerprint checks. Inspection, and licensing fees. 
Generally there is no provision for liability Insurance to cover the foster 
children In the home. NeceBsary diagnostic screening and treatment for 
phyalcal, emotional, or intellectual problema must be arranged and authorized 
by the agency. Confuaion over agency policy on what conitltutes "special 
needs," cumbersome reimbursement procedures, and occasional refusal by a 
medical service to accept Medicaid soiBetlmeB results in foster parent's 
inability to get needed treatment for a foster child or relffibursement if he 
pays with his own funds. 
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Fo'ster Parent Trai ning .a nd Prep aration Prlot to Placement 



Arlsonfii 
(Report, pp* 14-16) 



California 
(Chlldra m Waiting, 
P- 10) 

N^311 foster parents 



Preplacanient vlBita by worker or child or 
natural parent to foster parents were rare. 

21% of the foster parents were visited by 
worker prior to placement. 

12% of the foster parents received some pre** 
placemeat training. 

Most foster parents received little or no 
techiitcal assistance, orientation, or 
training (p, 7), 

Licensing and relicenaing procedurea often 
neglect evaluation of iwpDrtant factors, e,g,, 
attitudes toward natural parent visits, dis- 
ciplinary methods, and problems coinnjon to 
foster children. 

Foster parents receive little information on 
the child and no training on agency procedurea, 
e,g., ^ho to call for help, help available, 
foster parent's right to refuse a child, 

The high incidence of requests to move children 
due to foster parentis inability to cope with 
probleffls or special needs, ielf-closure of 
homes I and rapid turnover of foster family 
homes might be alleviated with more thorough 
preplacement training* 



^ Foster parents have little understanding of 
reasons a child is moved* 

* 37% felt they did not racelve an adequate 
explanation of "what they were getting into.** 

* 75% were not aware of th^ child's disability or 
the severity of the disability prior to placement. 

^ 781 felt agency leadership in sponsoring small 
group meetinga aTnong foster parents would have 
been helpful. 
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Massachusetts 
(pp. 79-80) 
'N^l49 foBtGr parents 



* "The DiviE4lc?ri dom little to prepare and Bupport 
foster parents (p* 74) J' 

^ Less than 25'% received preplacement trilinitig. 

* 18% met the ci^^turnl parent prior to placemetit* 

* 36% Toet the child prior to placement* 

* Often the only agency contact prior to^ placeffleiit 
was a phone e^ll Inquiring into avaHebillty of 
space , 

* 12% cKpected the child to stay approximately 9 
weeks when plwed* 

* 33% eKpected a temporary stay, 

* 61% were glwti no indication of antielpated stay. 
^ 4.8% expectptd long'-term placeinent, 

* The actual average length of these placements 
exceeded 3»l/2 years, 

* 72% of the foster parents had some idm why the 
child was in foater care, 

* 12,2% said tte worker did not discuss the child 
at all prioif to placement, 

* 75% were uiiawte of the child's special needs 
prior to plawtaent. 

* 23,2% knew tta child's disability had been 
evaluated prior to placement. The remainder 
did not kno^ if the child had been ev^aXuated 
for his handicap* 

* Unless a child handicap is visible, it can 
go undetected*. 



roster Parent Training putln^ Placement 



Gailfornia 
(Children Waiting, 
p/ 11) N^3il 



* 49% of fostft^C toothers received some tirainlng, 
most would like more, 

* Foster parents felt they needed more adequate 
paid iervlces to cover tutoring i orthodon- 
tists, and i3iedical> psychiatric, optometrlc, 
and pharmaceutical services. 
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Arizona 
(Report, p. 7) 



Littlo or no training providGd, 



Masaachusetta 



^46% of foster mothers received some training 
although most sought It themaelves. Training 
was not provided or required by the agency. 



(p. 68) mU9 



W% of thv. foster parents would like more 
training. 



29% of the foatcr families received no training 
or counseling. 




Foster parents recc fve little or no orientation training prior to place- 
ment of a toBtnt child ^ and inast of the states studied neither provide nor 
require any training dtjrlng placement, Foster parents rarely meet the child 
prior to his placement in their home^ and most have little opportunity to 
learn about the child's meeds ^ problems 1 or their ability to deal with a 
particular child. Moat are not well Inforf ad on agency policies, servlcee 
available, or how and wlmre to oet help if needed^ Most are not aware that 
they ttLay choose not to accept a particular child if they feel Incapable of 
filling his needs. Most faster family homes are visited every few months by 
a case worker, but many foster parents feel agency service is Inadequate, 

Many foster parentis have expressed a desire for trainings and many have 
sought training on their own* Many have joined and become active In foster 
parent associations . 

Retenl^.lon of Foster Family Homej 
The studies indicalt'fe rapid turnover of foster family homes. Reasons 
cited for this attrition are inability of foster parents to cope with 
probleros presented by thii child , overworking good horaes with too many 
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chlldMn, no vacation provision, Inadequate ageacy support services, Inade- 
quate training and preparation of foster parents, atid Inappropriate inatchtng 
of child to Eoater home. 



tABLE 42 



Retention of Foster Family Homes 


State 


Eetentton 


ktizom 


33.31 attricloii pet year (p, 15) 


(Repot: t) 


1 0 trsfjt^a flvcsT-sse tlmG a home tamains in the 
program (p. 3)^ dutlng which time the home will 
receive 4 to 5 children. 




WorkeifB report good hcmm are overworked with too 
many chlWren and no provleloii for vacation 
(p. 15). 


California 
(Chli^ren Waiting, 


Almost 50^ of the foster faffllly homes have been 
in the program ovar 5 years , 


p. 10) 

<San Gabriel Valley 
CDA quastloiinalra j 
55 ta^ponBes) 


16% had baen In the program undef 2 years. 
42% 2 to 5 years . 
29% 5 to 10 years, 

6% over 10 years ^ 

2% over 15 years 


(Lagi^iative A.udit 
Conoaittee Report) 


Of all the foster family hOBiea licensed in San 
Francisco in 1970, only 181 ^sre still active In 
April, 1973, Attrltloii of foster family homes 
is incraasliig* 
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S»pid turtiover of hones and large tiunbeis of foscer parents unable to 
cope with problems Is also indicative of a aeed for mare homes qualified to 
give 9-peclalized care. The followiag data from the studies present foster 
parent suggastlone for easing recrultmeiit of foster homeg and the reasons 
for reviewing children from foster homes. 
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TABLE 43 









(p. 69) ««J.49 


at %^mi for fQ8t« Tsatstiti* 
JO* 01*" Male bett^* S8t^le€i av^llabL^ to foster 

JO* OX*- Prcvidft ino«e mmy per child, 


CaLlforiiii 


SO* 02 * Att^mptad ric^utt ath#r £Qs«r partnts, 

47*01 - RecfiSttsend fester psTtotlrig to chair 
friends* 

25* SX * SsWona r^CDfmeTid foster parenting tc thalr 

9* CI - Ms^r« laeoBiffSttd fosttr partntltig to thalr 
friends. 



Appr&^lwata figure - 



Study no*Us, "'ThlSs ts spits ct the tact that m&st previously 
aentiormid th^t fltiaticas v^ra not a tens ider^^ioti ^h%«i chay dacldid to 
bacotni fo^tfe^ patents*" 
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TABLE 44 



Raasons for Child's RiplaoMiitit — 
Arizona CEvalaatloa) 


Dads on 


Cases 


Percfint • 




93 


20.7 




65 


14.5 


* 


46 


10.2 




51 


11.4 




15 


3.3 




7 


1.6 




22 


4.9 


^rta^oT* f lafn^ 1 v^trnf^iiTA i fanill_v conflict 


7 


1.6 




4 


.9 


Adopt loti piacemant 


20 


4.4 


Child ran away 


22 


4.9 


Child plac#d with ilbllnga 


7 


1.6 


Cainaiuiiity unable to aett child's needs 


9 


2.0 


Other 


37 


8.2 




44 


9.8 


Total ^ 


449 


iOO.O 



*Table does not include children tn temporary placement In tha 
sanpla of 462 casas studied. 
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Ti^LE 45 



Reasons ReLatlng to Foster Family 
for Replaceoeiit of Child 





State 


R 


easone 




Foster Parent 
Unable to Cope 
with Needs or 
PToblens 


Self^ 
Closure 
of Home 


Foster 
Family 
Vacation 


Child 

Requested 

Move 


Natural 

Farent 

and 

foster 
Farent 
Conflict 


Arl20ita 
(Evaluation) 


20*7% 


14,5% 


1,6% 


km 


1.6% 


Hassachusitta 
(P- 31) 






Calif crnla 
(LeglelatlvE Audit 
CommittiB EapDrt) 

(Children 
l^aitiiig, p. 14) 


Rapid turnover In foster fatally hones Is largely 
due to family ttiablllty to tope with special needa 
and probleffis of children placed there* 


"..tthere seems to be little effective matching of 
the needs of the child to a particular foater care 
home or the strengths and capabilities of particular 
foBtet parents.'* 



rABLE 46 



Worker Effectiveness In Solving Problems — ^California 

Response of 208 California roster Parents, 
caildren Waiting, 12) 


Effectiveness 


Percent 


Worker is almost always helpful 


33X 


Worker la occasionally helpful 


48% 


Worker is seldom helpful 


12% 


Worker is altDOst never helpful 


1% 
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In most Instances I foster parenta did not bslleve workeri visited 
often enough to have an observable r?sitlve Influence on elthM the 
younger or older children. 

Eighty percent of 294 foster parents indicated that the worker almost 
always responds promptly to telephone requests for information and Guidance, 



TABLE 47 



Clitld's Needs Matched to Service 
Provided by Foster Family— California 


(Response of 274 Calif orrila Foster 
Children Waltlngi p. 11) 


Parents * 


Matching Frequency 


Percent 


. Alaaoit aLwaya 


37% 


Usually 


38% 


Stldom 


17% 


Alsiost never 


B% 
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TABLE 48 



Taster Family Agetiey Conferencea 




State 


Conference Frequency 




At Least 
Monthly 


At least 
In Three 
Months 


In 
Six 
Months 


In 

One 
Year 


Needed 


Since 
Placement 


Califomla 
(Children Waltla$s 
p. 11) 


35,0% 


25.01 










Massachusetts* 
(p. 68) N^149 


33.31 


15. OX 


4.8% 


8.2% 


33.91 


4,8% 


Arizona 
(Evaluatiom) 


Workere make 3*2 vlslta iti a 6--month Interval to 
foster family and/or child. 



ApproKimately 33% of MasBachusetts eases are not covered by a worker, 
Magsachusetts noteSi '-In spite of the relatively low frequency of social 
work contacts with the foster home., , 72, 6% of the foster mothers feel that 
the sQClal workers are available as needed most of the time. The ramalning 
foster saothers C27.4%J feel social workeri are not readily available to 
them and, thereforaj they are left with the Inmenae responsibility of 
caring for a child, not their own^ without Department support (p. 56).'" 



Study Recom mendat ions 
Adminis tration of Services 

Several problem areas in the adDilnlstration of social services were 
mentioned by moat states i 

* SoBie areas p especially rural areas , lack most esaentlal service 
facllitlta^ other areas have an abundance of certain types of 
service and shortage of others. 

* Itiere is auch overlapping of authority and responsibility ^ ^Ith 
consequent lack of accountability for provision of service and 
performanee. 
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* All States mentioned need for an efficient system of tracking 
needed facllicles, collecting data, avaluatlng program effective- 
ness, and overall ©onltoring o( ser^rice. 

Various recotnnendatlons were made to Impifove the administrative organic 
gatlon of services for children and their families - 

* The California Synthesis (pp, V, VI, Vtl) statesi 

,.*the single compelling recomendatlott for a ' Children -s Department' 
was carefully coniidered. , , * Despite the numerous guggestlons made 
for a comprehenilve Cliildren'e Service Uoltj the Consultants who 
grappled with the nanmr and level for placement of such a proposed 
unit within the State Government ware atle only to formulate a list 
of a f^ structural considerations*,** Becauae the issue of a alngla 
Children's Service Unit is of euch Importance to an overall review 
of foster care^ the Children's Reeearch Institute of California 
urges the Governar and Legislature to eitabliah a task force to 
define and make the legislative and regulatory changes necessary to 
establish such a unit during the 1975 Leglslattve Session, 

* The Vermont study dwells at length on recoOTaendations for reorgani'- 

zation which would transfer the responilbility and authority for 

consolidating a network of Regional Children's Service Offices to 

one department existing at the state level Comients of the 

Executive CoOTlttee of the Vemont Cogmiitted Children's Study notes 

the followlns observations on the recotmendatlons : 

There was vigoroui discussion and varied viewpoints about this 
proposal. Putting all children's isrvicei In one department 
will require eKtenstve reorganisation. Several niembers of the 
Cottmlttee* in varied Mys, stressed that reorganlEation that moves 
services from one departinent to another will Accomplish little 
unless the State becocies willing to suitably fund component pro-- 
grams. Appropriations adequate to support prograiai that can 
deliver the range and quality of servlpes children are known to 
need is more Impottant than reorgatil^ation, (pi 6) 

Question was raised as to why the writers of the Report did not con-- 
stder a f ree^a tandlng youth services departnii^t or department of 
child and family services coimltted to the Idea that work with 
children becomes hopeful and realistic only wlien It is truly able 
to think about children as meffibera of fmillles and when the work is 
effectively organised to Improve the life of their families, (p. 7) 
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On the suhject of the administration of social iervices in the 

foster care system^ che Miisaachusetts study states i 

The Division has no effective administrative tools to identify 
the needs of children In their care or to effectively report 
the nature of its activities.,,. One of the areas where this 
lick of accountability is particularly problematic is around 
obtaining services fgt children, there is no person in the 
Department who is finally responsible. The consequences are 
that no person in authority really knows the need for homemakers, 
speech therapists, psychological evaluations, medical appliances, 
etc. (p, 74) 

It is recommended that the Department review its policies related 
to the provision of service to children and families and rewrite 
them In operational form where necessary. In addition the Dt^parc- 
mmt policies should reflect clear lines of responsibility with 
mechanlsTns for accountability * (p, 89) 

It is ifecoimended that an administrative check-off systein be 
established to assure that appropriate information on every child 
in care is obtained. This information should, in turns be sum- 
mar iged and forwarded to the foster parent, (p, 89) 

From the perspective of long- term Impact and assurance that 
problems identified in this report will not recur once they have 
been dealt with^ the mjor rtcoomendation of this report is the 
impleinentation of a child care inforinatlon , service and cost 
accounting system. Though such a recomnendatlon la^ somewhat 
undTanatic, there is little doubt that the lack of such a system, 
eveti manually operated^ is probably the greatest single factor 
which has allowed the problems Identified in this study to exist, 
(pp. 89-90) 



Staffing 

All of the studies found ahortcomings In effcrta to strengthen famlliei 
and prevent the Dlacament of children In foster care* 

* lo^a recommends further study to deteraine what services natural 
parenti would need to take the child home and to ascertain the 
extent to which adequate services had been provided to families 
prior to placement. 
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* Varmont, Mflssachu.^etts, California, and Arizona recoaanend acquiring 

the staff necessary to Impleaent effective comprehanslve family 
services, efflergency services, and crisis intervention assistance, 
similar to reconmendations in the Children's Bureaw /American Public 
Welfare Asioclatlon Standards for Family Services Sysbemg.. 

* The Arizona Report Cp. 21) suggests that CB/APWA basic standards 
for all aspects of foster fanily services be adopted as a goal 
within a set time frame. The report recoimends that a single indi- 
vidual or unit be assigned to Insure that the work plan is 
Implemented. The Arizona Department of Econottic Secwlty has 
requested assistance of CB/APWA and the Child Welfare League In 
this effort. 

* Effective preplacement service requires intake workers in numbers 
sufficient to handle family problems quickly and thoroughly and 

to gather and weigh all information in order to arrive at the best 
possible plan for tne facBlly and child. 

* California's Children Waltins noteB, "Many children are placed and 
left in foster care unnecessarily. These are children for whom an 
appropriate alternative could have been salectad or at least 
identified at the point foster care was requested, t.#., at in- 
take (p. 24)." 

* Protective workers are required to safeguard the welfare of the 
child and the rights of bis family. More such workera ate needed. 

* Most of the studies reconmend hiring sufficient licensing workers 
to properly process applications for foster family and group homes 
and to provide adequaia Information to foster patenta on their 
roles and reaponsibilltles . 
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Effective sfirvlce to children and their failles during a ehlld's 
foster care placement requires foster care and adoption workers In numbers 
ample to do intensive and extensive casework. Most of the studies recom^ 
mend hiring additional workers to accomplish the goals of good foster family 
services. More legal staff is needed to impleinent adoption proceedings* 

Supervisora must be hired in numberi sufficient to assure CMaful case 
monitoring and worker guidance. 

Most reports mention need for additional paraprof esslonal ae^latanta 
to relieve workers and supervisors of duties requiring less thiin profes^ 
sional skills* 

Staff Training 

All reports recoinmend additional training for workers, Sev^t^l studies 
note lack of orientation of workers prior to employment and recoflwn^md pre^^ 
employment pifograins* The reports strongly recomaend that In-aer^ice 
training progratiis be developed^ provldedi and required. These should stress: 

* Competent ease recording techniques 
^ Devslopment of case plans 

^ Idantif icatlon of special problema 

* Methods of solving problems 

* Setting short and long range goals 

* Time frames for achieving goals 

* Follow--up5 review, and revision of case plans 

The studies reconmend these training pragrams be developed at the state 
levels using federal funds where available. Programs might he d#v^loped in 
cooperation with colleges and universities* In-^service training programs 
should be required as a condition of employment. 
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GoiMaents of the Executive Comilttee of the Vermont Committed Children 
Study itates 

Howtveri to say that ' * . .Inprovamtnts in the systems of care la con- 
tingent upon aolutlon of the^problems iumnariged in the preceding 
iectlon' la not enough* There ttust also be awareness , the Cotmnittee 
believee not sufficiently reflected In the Report, of the values the 
gya terns now have In dedicated and able staff mesbera. There is 
genuine caring about children among these etaff meters s and they 
have higher capabllltieB than the llmltationi In the syitems now 
allow them to apply , The Report might well have given decidedly 
more emphaais to the high desire for learning and growth of the 
personnel and their dealre for better opportunitiei open for the 
ahlldren* These desires are too often blocked and denied by the 
ways in which condltloni of work do not promote growth or allow only 
expedient and half-weasurea in the opportunltiea required by the 
ahildren, (p. 3) 



Rattntlon of Workers 

Most studlea recoOTiend providing working condltloni conducive to the 
rattntlon of good workers. Proper working conditions should include 
iHlaries comenaurate with reaponslbllttlesi opportunities for training 
and advancement, uniform workloads , and resources and facilities necessMy 
to perfonn duties mandated. 



Rasources and Facilities 

The studies reeOTOend additional diagnostic, screenings and treattuent 
services. Most studlas mention purohaae-of-iervice contracts tn areas 
accaaslble to those agrved as the raoet desirable method of providing needed 
apsclalized services. The Vsmiont study recoraoaends hiring a team of expert 
e*g,, medical consultants, psychiatric experts, social work ipeclallsta 
which would travel from region to region on a regular basis for diagnostic 
screenings case review ^ and recommendations * 
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Facilities needed fat efficient family servlcei, ganermlly now lacking 
or in short supply ^ should be provided either via Increased agency capa-- 
bUtty or purchase-of--service contracts* Such facllltiei would Include 
homewaker service^ day care, medical care for physical or emotional problems^ 
family counseling, financial asiistance, emergei^cy shelters , and emergency 
hot^llne. Moat studies recottmend more use of volunteara and relatives to 
assist families In trouble* 

The reporti concur in the need for wider variety and more spiciallEa-' 
tion in foster homes. Improving conditions of foster parenting Cdiscuased 
in the next section) and increasing related staff personnel are ricommended , 

Fostey Families 

All reporta recoimiend Increased efforts to provide more foster fantly 
homw, a greater variety of foster homes, and more homes qualified to give 
specialised care. The atudlei stress that foster parents must be trained 
for thoir responsibilities* Additional licensing workers should be hired 
to e^p^dite proceasing of foster home applications. These workers should 
be tratnad to thoroughly acquaint prospective parents with the needs of foster 
children and the problems frequently encountered with foster children* 
Foster parents should be thoroughly briefed on agancy proeeduresi how and 
whet0 to obtain assistance when needed, and what assistance is available 
to footer parents and children, Foster parents should be required to attend 
training programs developed to assist them* Prior to the placement of a 
child in their home, the foster parents must receive complate orientation 
about the child and be encouraged to weigh the needs of the child and their 
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capability of filling those needs. Ihata should be no stigma attached to 
a foster parent's dBcisien not to accept a particular child, Such honest 
admissions should he encouraged in ordet to prevent unsatli factory place- 
ments and subsequent tnoves, 

Foster parents should be consldftlfed. and treated, as tern mmh&ts with 
other agency staff. They should be inoluded In staff conferences planning 
for their child, and they should patticlpate In the development of prograBis 
and innovations affecting the foster Mvm system. Procedueas »hould be 
worked out to handla grievances or concerns of foster parents. The Arizona 
Report on Foster Care recomiiends estBhUshment of an ombudsman to handle 
complaints or grievances of foster patents, natural parents, ot foster 
children. Foster parent organizations » small group meetings of foster 
parents, and other helpful techniques ehould be encouraged and Initiated 
where possible by the agency. Growl»| nunbers of foster parenCs are joining 
state Foster Parent Associations which are affiliated with the IJational 
Foster Parents' Association, 

Reimbursement rates must be ampl* to cover costs Incurred for the 
child and equitable within regions, The system of reimbursement ahould 
be convenient for the foster parent to use. 

the burdens placed on foster pavents have increased as mote older 
children with more emotional problews have entered foster care. Because 
there is a shortage of specialized c«e facilities, more ohliaren with 
special needs have been placed in foster family homes. The aWdlefl reconmend 
that every possible consideration be given to means of easina the burden 
placed on foster parents. A few of these suggestions are prwlslon of 
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eumner camp or other receeatlonal experience for the child to enable foster 
psients to take vaeatlons. Most studies recommend that some foster parents 
be professionally trained and salaried to provide special care homes. 

Fees for fliige.rprlii.clng whan required, licensing fees, and premiums 
£qv liability insuratice should be provided for the foster parents. Baby 
sitting service might be provided by paraprofesslonal workers or volunteera 
to permit foster pmmtB to attend training sessions, group ffleetlngs, school 
accivltles, or extracurricular activities of the children. Transportation 
should be provided wfhere needed for children's treatments, counseling, ' 
shopping, and training programs. The prestige and status of the foster 
parenta should be raised wherever possible ^ 

Instltutioiiai placement should be used for specific types of care. 
Individualized plana and treatment fo^ each child should be provided and 
reviewed perlodlcaily as recommended for children in foster family and 
group hones. Cottage parents should be carefully trained for their respon- 
siblllcles. 
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FISCAL COKSIDEMriONS 



Sowcas o£ Funding 



Coac Per Child In Group Hones and Initltutlons ^17 

Foster Fanily Honie Reimbursement Rates Per ClilU Per Month 

Cmxmnta on Fiscal Considerations,., 
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Sourcea of FumII lIB. 
It Is genoMlly conculed that the costs In human values of neglecting 
children in fontor care is immeasurable. There arc alao slgnlElcant monetary 
coste in Buch neglect which, if reduced, could save considerable tax funds. 

The co.ts and responsibilities for foster care programs are borne alraoBt 
entirely by the public. The Massachusetta study points out that 91% of 
their foster children are cared for by the Department of Public Welfare. 
Less than 2.5% of children in foster care in Maeaachusetts are in placements 
financially independent of the Department of Public Welfare. 

only a very small number of children are supported In whole or in part 
by their natural parents. Two percent of natural parents in California and 
11% of natural parents in Massachusetts contribute partially to the support 
of their children in foster mtni 1.5% of Massachusetts' natural parentB 
pay the full cost of foster care. Less than 10% of the Massachusetts children 
receive any type of outside financial support, such as Social Security bene- 
fits, insurance payments, or Veteran's benefits. 

The largest portion of the costs of the foster care program in California 
is borne by the local county government which pays 55%; the federal govern- 
ment pays 15%, and the state government pays 30%. In contrast, the county 
share of the Aid to Families with Dependent Children Program is 17% to 18%. 
information is not given by other states on specific apportioning of costs 
among federal, state, and local governments. 

The California Legislative Audit Conmittee Report (148.1, pp. 4-5) 
notes that due to lack of necessary information from the Department of Social 
Welfare, approximately 3.150 eligible children in foster care have not been 
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claimed for rederal reimburBemcnt since 1967, resulting in an efltlraatcd 
loss to the fitatc (as of June 30, 1973) of $18 million. The. Report: recom- 
mends better identification of dapendenta and wards of the court eligible 
for federal reimbursement. 

Compariaon of foster family home rates with insticutlonnl nnd group 
home rates is provided in Tables 49 and 50. 



TABLE 49 



Cost Per Child in Group Homes and Institutions* 


State 


Date 


Group Home 


Institution 


California 
(Synthesis, 
p. 24) 


June 
1973 




$395 to $631 per mo. 
Average $514*40 per mo. 
$4,740 to $7,572 per yr* 
Average $6,172,80 per yr. 


Arizona 
(Report, 
p. 24) 


19V5 


Custodial care only— 
for teens 
$16*20 per day 
$492*75 per month 
$5p913 per year 


Average $486.00 per mo. 
Average $5,832 per year 



Specifics covered by these rates is not given, 
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TABLE 50 







Foster Family Home Reimbursement Rates 
Per Child Per Month 









Reimbursement Rates 




State 


Date 


Range 


Average 


When Foster 
Family Is 
Related to 
Foster Child 


California 
(Synthesis i 
pp / 23-25) 


June 
1973 


$98 - $160 


$122.80 


$50 " $75 


Arizona 
(Reports 
p. 15) 


19 75 


Infant - $97,50 
Regular - $110.00 
Special " $150.00 


No information 


No informa- 
tion 


Massachu- 
setts 
(p. 6) 


1971 


$48 - $160 


$80,00 


No informa- 
tion 



California's Children Waiting (p. 43) reports that it costs the tax- 
payers up to five times as much to rear a foster child from birth (1970) 
to age 18 as it would if the child were reared in his natural or an adoptive 
home. According to the study, over an IC-year period savings averaged more 
than $60,000 per child placed In adoptive rather than foster care. 

California's Legislative Audit Co nmittee Report (148.2, p. 31) esti- 
mates 8,200 children under age six who are not likely to be reunited with 
their natural families could be placed for adoption, if released. The 
Report estimates this could result in a saving to the state of approximately 
$29 million per year. 
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Cominents on Fiscal Considerations 
Lack of adequate funding contributes to the most serious shortcomings 
In the foster care program, e.g., Inadequate staff. Inadequate reimbursement 
rates to foster families, Inadequate facilities to care for the children. 
Low reltnbursement rates which fail to cover the costs of maintaining the 
child result in difficulty recruiting homes, difficulty retaining good 
homes, and inability to develop more specialized care family homes. Costly 
institutional care is often resorted to for lack of these less expensive 
(and sometimes more desirable) alternatives. 

The principle of "penny-wise, pound foolish" produces repercussions felt 
throughout the program. Costs rise due to increased emotional problems in 
neglected children who then require additional costly psychiatric services 
and special care placements. Neglected children can become school drop-outs, 
delinquents, addicts, unskilled, and unemployed. The abused, abuse. The 
unloved become unlovable. The coming generation of impoverished, abused, 
abandoned children is spawned, continuing the cycle. The golden opportunity 
to intercept this trend Is with today's foster children. 
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PART VI 

COMMUNITY INVOLVEtffiNT 

Activities to Promote Citizen Participation 3^22 

Connnents and Recommendations on Community Involvement 
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Activities to Promote Citizen Pflrtlelpatlon 
Most of the studies concur In the desirability of Increasing citizen 
participation in the foster care prograBiB . In California, contact was made 
with over 200 women's organizations, not related to child welfare activities, 
to ascertain their Interest in foster care. A number of very encouraging 
responses Indicated willingness to adopt foster care related projects. 
Arizona also received a positive response from a number of luterested com- 
munity groups. Arizona established a speaker's bureau to present pTograms 
on foster care to local groups, prepared written material tJ publicize their 
program, and planned to keep in contact with groups who expressed concern. 

The Vermont study placed great emphasis on the advantages ot citizen 
advocacy for children's needs. The study makes lengthy, specific recomnenda- 
tions for a Citizen's Advisory Council which would have extensive duties and 
authority. The study recoimnends citizen leaders be invited to participate 
in program development and implementation. The study suggests that the 
public, if aware of children's needs, would demand greater accountability 
from those responsible for foster care. The Execut ive Committee of the 
Vermont Committed Children's Study disagreed with the report concerning 
certain duties and authority suggested for the Citizen's Council. However, 
all agreed on the need for improved accountability and the general desira- 
bility of citizen involvement. 

Consents and Recommendations on Community Involvement 
The studies cite benefits of early referral of problems through community 
groups in contact with families and children. Early referrals are one of many 
advantages resulting from a concerned public. This is a fertile field for 
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children's advocacy, for furthering understanding of programs and goals, 
and for promocing an atmosphere of cooperative endeavor. These aeaets 
are extremely valuable for any program requiring public support. 

The American public is known to be chlld-centered . Tapping this 
vast source of natural concern will require more than publicity about the 
needs and status of foster children. However, a well planned public 
relations campaign could noticeably improve public prloritlei for footer 
care support. Such a campaign should include written material eKplalnlng 
who foster children are and what foster care programs try to accoinpliah. 
Articulate advoeatee of children's causes should be available to present 
challenging programs to cotmiunity organisations. Availability of these 
presentations shonld be publicized in the press and television media. 
Programs should describe specific ways In which organizations can be of 
h«ii.p. Volunteers should be welcomed, assigned duties, and made to feel 
useful and appreciated. Written Invitations should be Issued to local 
groups urging their participation in organising citizen advisory councils 
and in planning conferences s orientation sessions ^ and workshops. Resource 
manuals which outline referral procedures ^ help available, eligibility 
requirements, and other pertinent information should be distributed to 
comnunity arganlEations , A variety of materials which can be adapted 
to local needs is available from the National Action for Foster Children 
Coimnittee, c/o Jane Hunsingerj Children's Bureau, Bok 1182, Washington » 
D. C, 20013, 

Agency personnel should be counseled on the advantages of citizen 
involvemerit and encouraged to develop positive attitudes toward public 
participation. 
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Coimunlty owarenesa of the public's responsibility for children In 
foster care is a first step toward support for adequate programs. Such 
involvement can be very Instrumental In 7.-aislng public priorities for 
foster care programs. Active citizen groupo can bring pressure for funding 
under Title XX of the Social Security Act and for needed community facilities 
benefttlng other prcgrams and segments of society as well. Such participation 
will increase unders andlng of some of the probleins faced by impoverished 
or deprived groups within our midst. The general public, to date, has not 
been encouraged to 'jecome Involved In foster care programs. Most people 
have little knuyledge of foster care, its goals, or its programs. Awakened 
awareness and cooperation can move mountains and should be encouraged in 
every possible way. 
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PART VII 
CONCLUSION 

The five* states synthesized in this report, although differing in geo- 
graphic location, ethnic composition, and economic structure all show similar 
inadequacies in their foster family service systems* 

The conclusion of this repot t is reminiscent of the tale, "For want of 
a nail, a shoe was lost. For want of a shoe, a horse was lost* For want 
of a horse, the tidet was lost. For want of a rider^ the battle was lost.*' 
For want of adequate fundJ^ng, agencies lack facilities and staff, including 
foster parents, sufficient in numbers and training to perform aervicea 
necessary for a satisfactory foster care program* Preventive and preplace- - 
ment services are woefully Inadequate, Family problems go unaided until 
the crisis state, thus forcing otherwise unnecessary placements in foster 
care. The numbara of children in foster care become overwhelming* Children's 
needs and problems are neglected and increase in complexity requiring 
specialized care facilities which are lacking* 

Prospective foster home applications remain unprocessed for want of 
licensing staff* Highly motivated foster parents are burdened with problems 
for which they are tll-prepared and untrained. Good homes become over- 
crowded and overworked* Foster parents become discouraged and give up foster 
parenting* Workers, hurrying from crisis to crisis, criticized at every 
turn, become frustrated and find jobs in other fields offering more satis- 
faction* Continuity in the most stabilizing influences on the foster child, 
the worker and the foster family, is thus lost* 
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Goals of foster family services sink further oui: of slghc for the child 
and his family. His chances of returning home or finding a permanent adoptive 
home are slim. The foster child is in Umbo, his course uncertain at best; 
at worst, he Is alone on a ship without a sail, without a rudder, without a 
compass or guiding star, drifting from. port to port. If luck is with him, 
he may come to a happy landing; If not, he will go under, or lash back. 

Social scientists have long theorl,ied that if, for one generation of 
children, the poverty cycle could be broken and a nurturing atmosphere sub- 
stituted, we would be well on our way toward solving some of the world's 
biggest problems. We have this opportunity for at least the 400,000 foster 
children In the United States today. There is no greater injustice than 
for society to accept, or demand, custody of abused, abandoned, neglected, 
handicapped, and dependent children only to continue the neglect and abuse. 
This is the fate of far too many foster children, and the situation will 
continue unless corrective action is taken. 

The findings of this report are not new. Other studies have pointed up 
the same problems, the same shortcominga, the same results. Little action 
has been forthcoming. The urgent need Is implementation of the recofflmenda- 
tions made. Funding is an absolute prerequisite for improvement. That 
must come from the public Perhaps the greatest service we can render the 
foster children in the United States is to awaken public concern. An aroused 
public will bring pressure for action. 
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APPENDIX 
SYNOPSES OF MAJOR STUDIES 



Arizona : 



California: 



Iowa: 

Massachusetts ; 
Vermont i 



Foster Care Evaluation Program . , 128 



Report on Arizona Foster Home 
Care Program * 

Children Waiting , 

Data Matters • , • , * 
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Revlewy Synthesis and Recommenda- 
tions of Seven Foster Care 
St udie s in California * , . , , , , 
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Foster Care Survey 

Foster Home Care in Maaaachusetts 
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FOSTER CARE EVALUATTON PROGRi^. July, 1974» Arizona Social Services Bureau; 

^ Progr atn Development and Evaluation. Department of 

Economic Security. 1717 Jefferson, P.O. Box 6123, 
Phoenix, Arizona 85005, 

PURPOSEi To collect quantitative data on various asptcta of 

the Arizona Foster Care Program. To evaluate the 
quality of the Foster Care Program according to policies 
and procedures set forth in Arizona* s Department 
Manual and St andards for Foste r Family Services Systems 
set by the Children's Bureau and Merican Public 
Welfare Associationp 

^^^iODi A random sample of 462 foster children and 295 foster 

family homes was drawn from the 1,808 children in 
foster care and from the 865 foster faailly homes in 
Arizona* Each county is represented in the sample. 
Case records were reviewed by a study team during May 
and Junt of 1974 for specific docOTentation of 
infomation pertaining tot 

* Preplacement services 

* Licensing and rellcensing of foster homes 

* Worker contacts per siK-month interval to 
natural parent , foster parent ^ and child 

* Reasons for placement in foster care 

* Nimber of foster home moves and reasons for the 
moves 

* Physical and mental evaluation and treatment 

* Plans for the children 

* Evaluation o£ foster family homes 

Data is presented by district and county. 

Data in the Evaluation was not aggregated for the state as a whole. For purposi 
of this report, in ^er that data might be comparable with statewide informa- 
tion from other state studies, the raw data was tabulated by district and 
county /the samples totaled, and the percentageB calculated for the total state 
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REC0>MENDATI0NS ; Specific recomnendatlons were made for each district and/ 

or county to remedy shortcomlnga found in particular 
areas. Recommendations made to remedy general statewide 
ahortciminga werei 

1. Case worker and supervisor training programs should 
be provided and required* Programs should provide 
training ini 

* Case recording techniques 

* Developing case plans 

* Setting case goals 

* Implementing plana to achieve objectives with'- 
In a designated time frame 

* Following-up on case plans 

* Counseling skills 

Training should be provided via workshops and 
seminars, 

2. Work loads should be reduced to conform with CB/ 
APWA standards for case workers and supervisors* 

3. Poster parents should be trained for their role 
and given information on the child' a needs, 
agency procedures and support strvlcea available, 

4. Licensing procedures should be thorough enough 
to insure the agency^ the child, and the foster 
family that the home is capable of providing care 
required for the child, 

5. Adequate number and variety of foster homes must 
be developed to provide for children with special 
needs « 

6i Licensing records must Include full infomatlon 
needed for proper matching of child to home* 

7, Physicali Intellectuali and emotional needs of 

the children must be properly assesaed and treated. 

A system of service purchase and follow--up should 

be Instituted to Insure this assessment and treatment. 
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8i Contacts with natural parents should be 

intensified and doaimented Co facilitate long 
range platining for each child* 

9. Ef forte to locate parents whose whereabouts are 
known should be intensified for purposes of 
planning and financial support. 
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REPORT ON ARIZONA FOSTER CARE PROGRAM , Septes^ar 12, 1975* Kaplan, Morris, 

Chairman; Subcommittee to Review Foster Csli^ Program, 
(Report to the Arizona Department of EconQMc Security) 
Arizona Department of Economic Security, 1717 W* 
Jefferson, P.O. Box 6123, Phoenix, Ariiiona 85005. 

PURPOSE : To describe and assess Arizona's Foster Care Program. 

To identify and analyse problems. To reaommend solu-' 
tions and action. 

METHOD I Existing reports on the Foster Care Program were reviewed 

to determine recommendations made previously and whether 
or not these had been acted upon. Material from 
interested groups was also reviewed, especially material 
frOT the National Action for Foster Children and the 
State 4-C Comittee. Standards For Foster Family Service 
Systems published by the Children's Bureau/American 
Public Welfare Association were used as a guide against 
which to evaluate aspects of the Foster Care Program. 
Staff members were interviewed to learn why previous 
reeomiendatlons had not been acted upon. 

SU>^1ARY ; The report gave a brief description of Arizona 's Foster 

Care Program and Its goals. 

The program was assessed in comparison with CB/M*WA 
standards on eight facets of foster care; 

1. State laws relating to foster care 

2. Licensing of foster homes 

3. Conmunity Involvement in the Foster Care Program 

4. Manuals, guide materials, and case records 

5. Staff ^ qualifications, case load, and training 

6. Alternatives to foster care, prevention of 
separation of child from natural fanlly 

7. Foster families - recruitment, training, and 
development 

8. Services to foster children and their natural 
families and case planning 
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Based on opinions of those interviewed^ key problema 
and recotimendatlone were listed in order of priority i 

1* The quality of Arizona's Foster Care Program 

varied widely from district to district and did 
not currently meet minimis CB/APWA Standards. 
RecoTOnended certain objectives be met within set 
time frme to meet miniauni standardi* 

2, Areas of responsibility must be clarified for 
organizational units and a system of account-- 
ability set up. 

3, Training programs should be set up for orientation 
of administrative staff of Department of Economic 
Security and on-going training of workers, super- 
vlsorSs and foster parents, 

4, Cost /benefit analysis should be made to assess 
the value of different modes of care for children 
and their fMflllles, 

5, Reasons for the rapid attrition of workers should 
be studied and remedied. Methods of recruiting 
qualified workers should be ei^lored, 

6, Adequate funds are required for expanded services 
and programs, Reconttnended Investigating use of 
additional federal funds ^ Title XX funds, and 
use of the most cost effective method of child 
care , 

7, The Department of Economic Security should develop 
progrras to encourage participation of community 
groups in the foster care program via written 
material publicizing needs and programs* Invltatlone 
should be sent to groups soliciting their help 

in developing and evaluating the program and 
goals t 
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CHILDREN WAITING . Report on Foster Care, September ^ 1972* State of California} 

Health and Welfare Agency | Department of Social Welfare; 
State Social Welfare Boards 744 P Street ^ Sacramento, 
California 95814. 

PURPOSE I To gather information on the foster care program in 

California* To evaluate the effectiveness of the program. 
To recomend changes for Improvement* 

MTHOD ; A random sample of 533 foster cases was selected from 

seven counties and reviewed with Agency directors and 
case workers, 

0 Information on the natural parents of the children in 

the foster care sample was gathered In a two-part 
survey schedule* 

Data was tabulated in 58 tables; data was raw, i*e*, 
not validated. 

Attitudes and eKperiences of 311 foster parents were 
surveyed through the California state Foster Parents 
Association* 

Over 200 women's organisations were contacted to 
determine community awareness of the foster care program 
and attitudes toward it. 

Public hearings were held for two days resulting in 
hundreds of pages of testimony on the program* 

A task force composed of experts in fields relating to 
child welfare was organized into four subcommittees. 
Each subcommittee was assigned specific aspects of the 
foster care program for study. 

The recoirffliendatlons and proposals of the subcommittees, 
together with supporting data* formed the basis of this 
report* 

SIJ>P1AHY : The report presented data in tables oni 

1* Natural families of the children 
2. Foster families 
3* Costs of the program 

4, Contact between natural parents(s) and child in 
foster care 
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5- Contact between natural parent(s) and agency 
worker 

6. Contact between worker and foster family and/or 
child 

7. Health status of foster children 

8. Reasons for placement in foster care 
9* Type of placement 

Goals of the foster care program and evaluation of its 
ef f ectlveneas were presented in narrative form, 

RECOMMENDATIONS : Thirty-four recoranendations were suggested for improve- 

ment of the progrm. Major recottmendations focused on 
the following aspects of service i 

1* Measures designed to prevent family break-=up 
and entry of child into foster carei 

A* Education to cope with life's problems 
should be available to families via 
appropriate courses through the school 
system* 

B» "Comprehensive services must be available 
to aid the family in coping with problems , 
e*g*j 24-hour emergency service , homemaker 
service, day care facllltless family shelters^ 
counseling service ^ intensive case work^ 
quick Intake evaluation, and thorough plan- 
ning, 

2* Measures to insure effective planning and follow-- 
up in the best interest of the child s 

A. State should develop and enforce standards 
for agencies and monitor reports and plans 
for each child. 

B. Staff should be trained* 

C* Wiere should be a written plan for each 

child with time schedule for follow-up and 
evaluation. 

D* Adequate adoptive staff and service, including 
legal assistance, should be available at each 
locality. 
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E, State should aid foster parents deolring 
to adopt* 

F. All possible efforts should be tnade to shorten 
the length of time a child remains In the 
foster care program and to reduce the nimber 
of different foster home placements. 

3* Measures to Improve foster homes- 

A. Foster families should be given thorough 
orientations trainlngj and status as team 
members. ) 

B. A wide variety of foster family homes should 
be recruited and professional training should 
be provided for those able to offer specialized 
care* 

C. The needs of the child should be matched to 
the qualifications of the foster homep 

D. Foster fmnilies should not be eKpected to 
cover costs of fingerprint checks^ licensing 
feesj or inspection fees, 

E* Foster parents should have a legally authorised 
grievance committee in each county. 

F. State should increase Its share of foster care 
costs to ease burden of localities. 

G. State should study standardising foster family 
reimbursements on a regional basis with annual 
adjustment. Reimbursement rates must be 
adequate to avoid attrition and spur development 
of special care homes. 

4. Measures for improved coordination of services: 

A* Conmiittee In the state legislature which would 

review pending legislation affecting children Is 
needed. 

B. A Children's Service Bureau at the state level 
to promote and coordinate services for children 
should be ostablished. 

Response from women's groups contacted indicated very 
positive Interest in projects related to foster care. The 
study recommended this be follwed-up and encouraged. 
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DATA MATTERS . Topical Reportij Children in Foster Care. Report Register 

#340-0395--501. Septeffiber 30, 1974, State of 
California Health and Welfare Agency, Department of 
Health. 744 P Street i Sacramento, California 95814. 

PUWOSEi To describe and compare the California foster care case- 

load according to 14 variables. To define a franie of 
reference for comparing county and sub-group performance 
in providing service. This is the first in a proposed 
series of reports utilising data collected through 
California's newly inaugurated Foster Care Registry 
System* 

bffiTHOD : Case information was reported by case workers on all 

children In the statewide foster care program. Data was 
computerized and tabulated, 

SUMMARY I Data was furnlehed on 28^885 cases | 22,737 caaee were 

' served by 'public welfare agencies; 5*608 cases were 

served by other agencies. There were 540 reports which 
were inadequate for analysis and were not included in 
tabulations. The report gave machine tabulations on 
28,345 cases on 14 variables with interpretations of 
the major findings. Variables includedi 



1. 


Age 
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Sex 
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Ethnic origin 
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Legal status 
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Reasons for entry into foster care 
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Health disability status 
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Kimber of different foster home placements 
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Time In foster care 


9. 
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REVIEW, SYNTOESIS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF SEVEN FOSTER CARE STUDIES IN 

CALIFOMIA r 1974. Pascoe, D©lmer J., M^D., Project 
Director; The Children's Research Institute of California. 
P, 0. Box 448s SacramenCOp California 95802. Under 
the United States Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, 

PURPOSE ! To review and synthesize major reeoraaenatlons of seven 

recent California studies on Its foster care program. 
To establish priority ranking and Implementation of 
those recommendations. To provide direction for change 
of public policy on foster care in a short restatement 
of problems identified, but not acted on, previously, 

^ffiTHOD; Twelve consultants were selected from a range of experts 

In various fields related to child welfare. The con- 
sultants and Project Director reviewed the studies and 
eKtracted the major recoBmaendatlons. According to 
the judgment of the consultants ^ the reconmendations were 
ranked on priority of Importance and practicality of 
implementation* Comments of the consultants were com=- 
piled Into a narrative report. Unanswered questions were 
listed for further study, 

SUMIMY OF Diffusion of authority precluded effective supervision 

RECOMENATIONS I and coordination of foster care programs and prevented 

assignment of reeponsiblllty for success or failure. 

The consultants recotmendedi 

1, A single Children's Service Department be developed 
at the state level to assure coordination and 
accountability of services. 

2, Development of a better system of identification 
of children eligible for federal reimbursement 
for a portion of foster care costs, in order to 
save State Fund. 

3, Establishment of a uniform statewide standard 
of work units per case workerj to standardize 
case work load and assure adequate attention to 
each child- 

4, Establishment of a uniform foster family reimburse- 
ment rate, with allowances for special needs, on 

a regional basis. 

5, Development of a data collection system to measure 
and monitor program ef f ectlvenessi identify adopt- 
able children at an early age* identify best place- 
ment plan for a child i prepare data for federal, 
state and county officials; and assure case follow- 
up. 
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6, Provision of staff sufficient to monitor cases 
and progrms. 

7, Better coordination of units providing service 
to childran within an agency, i.e., foster eare 
unit, adoption unit, protective services, 

8. Increased reimbursement ratei to relatives 
providliig foster care, so as not to lose this 
valuable source of oara due to financial burden 
on the family, 

9. Increased efforts to prevent entry of a child 
into the foster care program. This requires fund'- 
ing and resources to aid the family In crisis. 

10, In cases where the child must be removed from his 
home, service to his natural family must continue 
so that the child's return is pospible, 

11 » Written short and long term plans for each child 
to be carefully reviewed at a specified tlmej 
when a permanent plan should be agreed upon* Every 
effort should be made to place a child for adoption 
if return to natural parent is not possible* 

12. Foster parent training programs should be provided 
and required and coupied with on-going consultation 
and adequate support services from the agency* 

13. Training needs and programs for child services 
workers should be reviewed and revised, us,ing federal 
funds where possible and coordinating with schools 
providing training in the child welfare and case 
work fields. 
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FOSTER CARE SURVEY • Iowa Department of Social Services; Bureau of Family and 

Adult Servlcesi Report #1005* December , 1973. With 
the Office of Administrative Services ^ Division of 
Research and Statistics* Lucae State Office Building 
Dee Moines, Iowa 50319. 

PURPOSE I To gather data on all children under foster care in the 

State of Iowa In order to access whether or not foster 
care is the most productive continuing plan for the 
child. To identify needs of the foster children and 
assist the Department of Social Services to develop 
resources to meet the needs. 

^THOD i The 5*481 children In foster care In the State of Iowa 

were surveyed via questionnaire completed by worker 
or agency responsible for each child* The questionnaire 
contained 17 sections including background informatloni 
living situation; legal status; physical, mental, and 
emotional condition; length of time in foster care; 
parental contact; and plans for the future. 

Data was swmiari^ed according to* 

1, Demographic characteristics of the children and 
their relatives 

2p Future plans for the children 

3, Groups of children in special situations or with 
special problems 

SU>^tARY i Meaningful contact between parent and child correlated 

positively with the child *s well belngj whether or not 
the parent was able to take the child home, Bie child 
having sustained parental Interest was more apt to exper-- 
ience only one foster home placement, remained a shorter 
time in foster carm, experienced less emotional die-- 
turbance, and was far more likely to receive needed 
treatment for disability than the child without parental 
Interest- The child for whom the plan was to return 
home was similarly more likely* to experience just one 
foster home placement. This child remained In foster 
care a shorter length of time, was lass likely to be 
emotionally disturbed, and was more likely to receive 
treatment needed than the child for whom there was little 
eKpectation of returning home and no p3an for the future. 

Frequency of emotional disturbance and severity of emo- 
tional problems Increased with length of time in foster 
care, number of moves to different foster homes, age 
of child, lack of plan for future and lack of parental 
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contact. Physical handicap did not correlate with 
plan to return home or degree of meaningful parental 
contact. 

Expectation of returning home diminished as tline in 
foster care Increased . ^e number of different 
foster home placeinents Increased with the length 
of time in foster care. After two or three caoves a 
child loat ability to relate to a new family. 

Children frequently returned to their natural hocieg 
after reaching the age of majority even though thiP 
wai not considered feasible by the case worker during 
foster care. 

The-study-points up the importance of parental contact 
to the well being of the child. Every effort should be 
made by inore Intensive casework to prevent separation 
of the child from hla family, Solutlone to family 
prpblems should be eKplored to strengthen the family 
unit. Where thib is not possibles meaningful parental 
contact should be encouraged to assure the child of 
parents' continuing affection. 

Cases should be carefully monitored to prevent temporary 
placements drifting into indefinite or long-term foster 
care. Adequate planning for each child is of the utmost 
importance to hla well being. Placement should carefully 
match the child's needs and the qualifications of the 
home. In order to avoid unnecessary moves* 
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FOSTER mm CARE IN mSjACHUS ETTS , (A Study of Foster Children, Their Biological 

and Poster Parenti) . 1973. Gruberj Alan R,, D.S,W*| 
CoTOonwealth of Massachusetts. Govarnor-s Commiaslon on 
Adoption and Foster Care. 100 Cambridge Street, Bostont 
Masgachuaetts 02202. 

PURPOSEl To identify the characteristics and problemi of children 

in foster care in Massachusetts under the auspices of 
both public and private agencies. To loake reconanenda- 
tlons to the Governor's Commission on Adoption and 
Poster Care pertaining to those findings. 

METHOD: Meetings were held with agency staff workers in the Foster 

Care Program to brief them on the scope and purpose of 
the study* 

Data was collected on the 5, 862 children in foster care 
on November 18 ^ 1971 via questionnaire filled out by 
the worker most directly responsible for each child* 
Questionnaires on children not covered by a case worker 
Were completed by the supervisor, Ninety'^nlne percent 
of the questionnaires were completed, 

A random sample of questionnaires were selected to check 
for reliability. Reliability was remarkably high. 

A ramdom sample of natural parents was selected for 
interview to obtain data on the fafflily background and 
parents of foster children. These 703 natural parents 
were contacted in order to interview 160 natural parents 
with children in foster care. Of this sample, 80% 
Were female. 

Foster parents caring for the children of these natural 
parents were Interviewed for data on foster parents. 

In addition to Information obtained from the above 
aourceSi statistical data and Information on policies 
and procedures was obtained from agencies caring for 
foster children. 

SiMlARY i Major findings werei 

1, More older chldren were In foster care than formerly. 

2, More disturbed children were being placed in foster 
family homes rather than institutions, 

3, Although foster care was intended to be a temporary 
Bolutlon to a family crisis^ more often than not 

it became a permanent program for the child. 
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4, ^nie average time in foster care was slightly 
under five yaars ner child. 

5* Many placemunti could have been avoided, 

6* Many children should have been freed for adoption, 

7. Many children In the foster care program did not 
receive adequate diagnoetlc and/or treatment 
services • 

8* Th^ Division of Family and Child Servtces did 

not move effectively to free children for adoption 
when the natural family demonstrated little or 
no interest in the child. 

9* The needs of the children ^ their natural famillea, 
and foster families were not monitored. There was 
lack of accountability and a clear line of authority 
for follow-^up of needs or services. 

10* Children -s records were inadequate and Incomplete. 

11, Foster families had Increased reBponslblllty without 
increased reimbursement, authority , training j or 
agency supportive services, 

12, Little effort was made to keep the natural family 
together or reunite it after solution of problems 
precipitating separation, 

13, Procedures and policies had permitted most parents 
to maintain parental rights without sustaining 
interest ini or responsibility for, their children, 

14, The Division of Public Welfare was greatly under-' 
staffed and constantly attacked from all sidesp 
This hindered effective work. 

15* Administrative changes could and should be made^ 
especially to assure careful plannlngj treatment , 
evaluation of disabilities, and referral for 
adoptlon- 

RECOMMENDATIQNS i 1, A special task force should be set up immediately 

to review the cases of all children in foster care 
to assure they receive attention needed. Plans 
for permanent placement, where feasible, should be 
instituted. 
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Purchase of homemakers day carsp and family couneel- 
ing servlcaa should be available to the Division 
of Family and Child Services in order to pre- 
vent placement of a child in foster care where 
possible* Collecting data oti available resoui^ces 
and needs should be the responsibility of a central 
office administrator* 

The system perpetuates the abiilty of a parent to 
abandon his child without the itigma of having 
legally done so. Only continuing, active parental 
reaponslbihity can avoid this* The procesi of 
surrendering a child for foster care should be 
changed to include a written agreement signed by 
both parents (if possible)* The agreement should 
state the responsibility to be carried out by the 
parent and the agency. The agreement should run 
no longer than a six-month period without renewal 
and revision of plan. This procedure must be 
followed carefully, 

A comprehensive screening Including medical^ 
dental, psychological, and educational evaluation 
should be contracted for each child and should 
be a prerequisite to placement. The report should 
be In writing and Included in the child's record. 
RecoOTQended treatment should be monitored. 

Additional legal staff should be employed to clarify 
the legal status of each child to protect hia 
best interest. Every child should be considered 
a candidate for adoption regardlees of age or 
disability. 

Foster parents should be given authority to carry 
out responsibility given them* They should receive 
training and Increased reimburaement . Support 
services from agencies must be readily available 
to foster parents. Liability insurance should be 
provided the foster parent Sot the foster child. 

A special needs unit should be established to assure 
that children needing special services receive them* 

Additional workers should be hired so that every 
family and child has a case worker assigned (over 
one-^thlrd of the children currently have no worker) * 
Workers should be provided training. Adequate 
supervision and a system of accountability should 
be Instituted, 
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9. Departmeut pollclaa should reflect clear lines of 
responaibllity. ttechanlams for momtorlng account- 
ability should be eitabllshed, 

10. A Child Care Information Service and Cost Accounting 
System should be itiitltuted toi 

A* Monitor and analyse Division activities 

B, Assist in decision-'making 

C, Collect data on service and effectiveness 

D, Utilise coat-benefit analysis 
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VERMONi: CO^ITTSD CHILD^NSTUDY. Volume IV i 



Recommendations. August^ 1973- 
Cresap, McCorinlck and Paget, Inc., tor the Agency 
of Human Services. 128 State Street, Montpelier, Vermont 
05002* 



METHOD I 



This document is the fourth volume of a four phase 
report on the children coranltted to the cuitody of 
Vermont. It preBenta consultant* a recomiendfltlons 
based on findings of the preceding phases of the study. 

Voliroe I reviews the legal framework govertilng the 
cotmnlttment and care of the children in Vermont. 
Volume II presents data on the comnltted children, 
their family backgrounds^ reasons for conrnitment * 
their placement and care- Volume 111 presenta Informa- 
tion on the systein of service delivery and evaluation 
of effectiveness i 

During the planning stage of the stndy interviews ^are 
held with members of the legal profession and other 
professions dealing ^th the placement, planning, and 
care of children. Records and reporta were reviewed* 
On the basis of the foregoing the study plan was 
formulated. 



Data was collected on a large sample of the children 
committed to the custody of Vermont ^ through a detailed 
questionnaire* Case records on the children were 
reviewed by a study team and agency wgrkere. 

Persons s agencies * and Institutions prpvldlng services 
to children were intervle-wedj services documented^ and 
achievement assessed* 

Nine major problems rendering the quality and effective- 
nees of care for committed children in Vermont less 
efficient than desirable are addressed and discussed 
at length. 



!• Basic goals and purposes of care are not clearly 

defined. The purpose of the care should be clearly 
understood* The extent of state responsibility 
for Individualized care and treatment should be 
fixed. At the present time most state Institutions, 
group homes J and foster family homes are not 
specialized for a particular type carei children ^ 
are not receiving Indi^tdualiged placsnients* 
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2, Authority for developing effiGtlve syBtems of 
care and responelbillty Sot reeults are frequently 
overlapping and diffused due to the mltiplicity 
of agencies and authorities charged ^ith aspects 
of child care. 

3, A major weakness of the system is the lack of 
long range planaing for needed resources and 
facilities. This is due to the year to year 
budgeting process; chTonlc underfundlng; and lack 
of leadership, and reaponslbllity . 

4, nnnmunlty resources w^hlch could prevent ieparatlon 
of a child from his natural family, facllltlei 
for children with apeclal physical and emotional 
prohlemsj and alternatives to Institutional care 
are In short supply. 

5, Diagnosis of a child's prohlems and plans for 
treatment are Inadeqiiate* 

A* I^orkers are unlnfortned about the child's 
condition, 

B. There is no system for implementing a treat- 
ment plan, 

C. Case information and treatment plans fre=» 
quently are not properly recorded, 

D. There is no system for evaluation of the 
treatment or the plan* 

6, Perions responstble for care are not held accountable. 

A, Workers are not reqtiired to review and account 
for results of plans or treatment, 

B. The agency or Inititutlon does not report 

to the public. This la necessary for public 
support as well as accountability, 

7, Professional skills needed to attain higher standards 
of care and treatment are lacking, 

A, Highly trained profesilonal workers are few, 

B, Social workers are not required to have a 
degree in social work or a related field* 
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C. Other child care workers such as cottage 
pafents are not required to be prof easiotially 
trained, 

D. Supervisors and other directing care are 
gemrally not trained in child wlfare, 
supervisory techniques, or CQuneeling, 

Staff skills available are not efficiently utlliEed, 

There is no thorough system of follow-up evaluation 
or review of case plans and treatment. 

The report makes a number of legal recomnendatlorii 
having specific application to the State of Vermoiit. 

Several recommendations are made regarding the 
organisation of responsibilities for services for 
children, l^e,, a network of regional Children's 
Service Centera having greater responaibility and 
authority than currently eKistSi 

Regional Citizens Advlaory Councils should be 
established to: 

A. Ifflprove accountability to the cotmnunity to 
those entrusted with the responaibility and 
care of coiimitted children* 

B. Enhance community awareness of the needs of 
children in state custody* 

C. Advocate conmiunlty support for improved fund^ 
Ing and services to meet the needs of these 
children. 

D* Assist and advise staff as requested* 

Traveling teams of expert coneultants should be 
hired to aid Regional Children's Service Centers 
in diagnosis, case planning, revleWj and staff tralu 
ing. 

Serviee contracts (reviewable and revocable If not 
adhered to) should be purchased from local sources 
and private agencies to provide i 

A* Physical and mental screening of children 

B* Diagnostic work-up on each child 
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C. Treatment plans for each chiLd 

D. Foster family and group homes for special care 

E. Training programs prior tOj and during ^ 
employment of workers and staff of Beglonal 
Centers . 

Local treatment and placement facilities should be 
planned cooperatively with agencies at the local 
level to avoid overlapping and duplication of some 
facilities and Inadequacies in others. 

Recruitment and licensing of foster fanitly homes 
should he transferred from the state central office 
to the local office to Insure that the type and 
quality of the home meets local needs. Licensing 
should precisely define service offered, type of 
care each home Is qualified to gives quallf icatlons 
of staff, and other pertinent infowatlon. 

State should control group homes and their develop-- 
ment more than It does at present. State should 
review group homes annually- 

Case work: 

A. Records should provide complete Information 
on each child adequate for effective planning, 

B. Planning should be an orderly process which: 

* Identifies problems 

* Defines steps toward solution 

* Describes work methods 

* Conmits resources 

* Aesig reaponsibility 

^ Sets time frame and schedules 

* Ig recorded 

^ Is periodically reviewed^ evaluated ^ and 
revised. 

C. Service should be prpvided to the child and 
his family. 
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Agency efficlencyi 

A, Tncrease number of workers in order to ease 
work load and increase effectiveness, 

B* Increase use of paraprof esslonals In order to 
make more efficient use of professional skills 
available and eventually prevent meA\y children 
from becoming committed children* 

C. Intensify supervision of workers to Improve 
quality of service and worker training. 

D. Increaae supervisors' responsibility for 
workers ' performance . 

E. Regular and comprehensive training programs 
should be developed at the state level and 
should be required of all workers* Tralnln g 
programs should coven 

* Interviawlng techniques 

* Child developrfnt 
^ Group therapy 

* Planning goals 

^ Definition of objectives 

* Supervisory techniques (for supervisory 
staff) 

Roles of . institutions should be redefined to Include 
services at special treatiment centers offering 
specific serviceB. 

A* Inetitutlons must not be a convenient 

dumping ground for placement of unmanage- 
able children. 

B, Individual treatmeht plans should be developed 
for each child In institutions, 

C, Only children needing the Bpecial treatment or 
close supervision offered by an Institution 
should be placed there, 

D, Specialized care facilities must offer alter^- 
natives to institutional care where needed to 
serve child's special needs. 
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12. Planning and provision for adequate faaillties 
requires accurate data on needs. Efficient 
data collection system should be itistltuted, 

13. A biennial Governor's Conference on problems of 
chlldrBn should be convened. This mulA encourage 
eKChange of Inforinatlon and public advocacy for 
children's needs* 
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